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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


BY KENNETH 


Horace Mann School for 


The program for our morning chapel service 
has been for some time the subject of much dis- 
cussion at the Horace Mann School for 
It was finally decided that 
broadened into something 
namely, an “assembly.” 


Boys. 
“chapel” must be 
more 
The change in name 
was to be significant; it was to mean something 
more than a mere physical assembling of the 


inclusive. — 


student body and faculty, something more than 
a gathering of the minds that were to follow as 
closely as they willed the ideas of some speaker. 
The new name suggested to us a spiritual  as- 
sembly of the interests and aspirations of | the 
school. 

The purposes of the plan were :— 

1. To develop the assembly as the forum of 
school activities, by making it the official place 
for announcements, by holding open discussions 
of important topics relative to student life, and 
by encouraging student organizations to report 
at this time to the school concerning their plans 
and achievements. 

2. To stimulate student activities by the ne- 
¢cessity of reporting to the student body. 

3. ‘To supply with a definite purpose and goal 
those organizations which might entertain or 
instruct the school in an assembly, and thus to 
increase their effectiveness. 

!. ‘To develop in as large a number of boys 
as possible, poise in appearance, and ability in 
thinking before an audience. 

5. To increase the general culture of the 
student body by instructive programs. 

6. To furnish a reasonable amount of 
some entertainment for the school. 

-; 10 
the assembly by fostering a compactness of that 
intangible called 


interests 


whole- 


utilize the integrating possibilities of 


something, — tritely 

spirit.” and tl ‘Id diverse 
spirit. and thus to weld diverse 
personalities into a unified whole. 


With these ideas in mind T met with the Stu- 


“sehi 0] 


and 


dent Council and asked them if thev were satis- 


hed with the chapel programs. The result of 
negative response their 
appointment of a student with the 


7 ‘ , . 
leeling that they were themselves launching the 
movement. 


their velx mently was 


committee, 


Two days later the committee 
met tor dinner. There were ten of us grouped 


around the table—the president of the Student 
Council and of the General Association 


(offices 
w 
this vear held by one boy). the 


president of the 
Dramatic Club, the president of the (ilee Club, 
the leader of the Orchestra. the Cheer 


a representatiy € of the Boy Scouts 


Master. 


(who was 


Boy 8s, 


WHITNEY ROGERS 


Teachers College, New York 


the only member present not a Senior), all 
chosen ex-officio: three boys chosen for their 
general activity and ideas, and the writer as 
faculty participator. Without doubt these boys 
represented the best as well as the most m- 
fluential in school leadership. We discussed the 
general need, and then | suggested that our dis- 
cussion fall under four general headings: 

Assembly programs by outsiders, by members 
of the faculty, by student organizations, and by 
the =chool as a unit. 

Many valuable suggestions came m response 
to the mention of the first three headings, and 
it was clearly seen that schedule of , 
coulé 
stimulate the student organizations to greater 
and more systematic endeavor. Then ensued a 
discussion of the fourth programs im 
which the school might as a unit. 
School were mentioned, for they had 
already proven a popular part of school  Tife. 
Student discussed and criticised 
with increasing vigor. 


a reguiar 


semi-weekly special assembly programs 


topic 
participate 
“sings 

rallies were 
Horace Mann School 
Why should-only a few of the 
330 boys in a six-year high school assume alf 
the responsibility in student activities? 


“What's the matter with 


spirit ? 


- - - 


Why is the cheering so weak and insipid, why ts 


the attendance so painfully small at even our 
big games? . . . What about this blasé 
indifference towards school activities on the 


part of the gang who think school is over wher 
the classroom door is shut, who'll even quit 
working in the classroom can get 

Is it impos-ible for a 
York City to real 


when they 
with it? 
private school 


awa 
in New have 
school spirit?” 

The criticisms came in rapid volleys and an 


outsider happening in, well 


nught have. won4 
dered if this school were not some educational 
Frankenstein. Then came the constructive 
talk 


“Well, what're vou going to do about it? 
We can't do anything Why 

Why. ago they 
started a campaign to get a hundred rooters out 
football They 
nine to (ireat 
thes 


campaign ! 


several vears 


to a vame. were successful with 
stuff! Did 
Let's start a regular 
It would take a long time 


to work up real school spirit, 


spare. 


aim high enough? 


but it would cer- 


tainly be worth a long fight! . . . Whose 


i 


job is it?” 


Then the idea was that all this 


suggested 
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matter of school morale ‘was really part of the 
committee’s task, for the committee was to be 
responsible for assembly programs in which the 
school should participate as a unit. 

“We'll do it ourselves! There are enough 
members of the Council here to see that were 
put in charge of a school spirit campaign, any- 
way. And here we've got all the school organi- 
zations represented. Isn’t there 
really a lot of school spirit never openly dis- 


played, just waiting to be called out? Isn't it 
leadership that they're waiting for? Well start 
something, all right! When'll we _ begin? 


What about boosting the attendance 
for Saturday's game with De LaSalle? 
No—too soon. The fellows will all have some- 
thing planned for the afternoon—matinees or 
something else. We'll have the same old bunch; 
that’s all. Everybody's studying for mid-year 
exams; they'll be here a week from Monday.” 

The argument waxed fast, furious, ferocious. 
The table shook beneath the banging of fists 
and a waiter came in, alarmed. ‘There was 
something electric about it all. The fire was 
already at the white heat stage. A vote was 
‘taken. The campaign was to start at once, and 
boost the attendance for Saturday’s game. Then 
we discussed details, planned every second of 
the assembly to be held the next morning, de- 
cided upon work each one of the committee 
could undertake. We glanced at our watches— 
10 o’clock. We had been at it four hours. 

Then came a last question—“What shall we 
call ourselves? We can’t be known as the As- 
sembly Program Committee if we're ever going 
to work up school spirit. The name's too 
stilted, not ‘peppy’ enough. ‘Pep’? Why not 
‘Pep’ Committee?” Thus were we christened. 

The next morning we met fifteen minutes be- 
fore assembly time and began arguing again to 
get into the previous night’s mood. I knew 
that if the student body could be exposed to the 
white heat of the previous night’s meeting, they 
would be scorched indeed. At 9 a. m. the stu- 
dent body was surprised to see the president of 
the General Association ascend the chapel ros- 
trum, call the school to order and run through 
routine matters a la headmaster. Then he 
started in, “Fellows!” There was something 
in his intonation which arrested their attention. 
In words sent home by a forceful delivery he 
spoke briefly of the need of a “Pep” Campaign 
and introduced the chairman of the new Com- 
mittee. The latter outlined in a dignified man- 
ner the plans of the Committee and then pro- 
ceeded to define and apply “school spirit” in a 
short, well thought out talk. The manager of 
basketball announced the game for the follow- 
ing day and commented upon its importance. 
He was followed by a newcomer to the school 
who had already gained considerable promi- 
mence in football, and who now urged the stu- 
«lent body to support the basketball team as it 
had not supported the eleven. The student 
‘body must have realized that the stage had 
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been set—and so it had been, for every second 
of the twenty minutes had been carefully ar- 
ranged to avoid awkward pauses—but they 
ignored their conseiousness of it in the presence 
of the sincerity and force of the speakers, in the 
presence of that electrical something which they 
had begun to catch. The chairman reminded 
the school that the first thing before them was 
attendance at the morrow’s game. When he 
called for the cheer master, the school turned 
loose, and if volume were the criterion, a vic- 
tory had already been won. ‘The _ assembly 
ended with the singing of the school song, and 
everyone agreed that it had never before ex- 
pressed so much. 

At the noon hour the committee took lunch- 
eon together and discussed 
cheers. 


the need of new 
A paraphrase of the Indian chant- 
cheer, popular in certain middle western uni- 
versities, was adapted and was quickly caught 
up by different groups in the lunch room. De- 
ciding to hit again in the same spot, the com- 
mittee secured permission for a five-minute as- 
sembly at 1.10 p. m. The new cheer when in- 
troduced met with immediate enthusiasm. The 
chairman then reminded the student body that 
the new campaign must prove to be one of two 
things: a movement to improve’ everything 
about the school, or a “lot of hot air.” He in- 
sisted that the answer was up to the school and 
that it would be made at the next day’s game. 
When the second team game began at 1.30 
p. m. on Saturday, the Horace Mann rooters 
outnumbered the 109 which had been the pre- 
vious record, When the varsity game began, 
they exceeded 240! The school had answered 
by their number, and they reiterated their an- 
swers by their cheering and singing. They were 
rewarded by witnessing two decisive victories. 
From that time on to the end of the season, 
there has never been an attendance of less than 
200, approximately two-thirds of the school, at 
any time, either at home or away. The or- 
ganized cheering and the singing has been in- 
spiring, for it has actually said something. The 


unorganized yelling has been so intense that at 
times referees have called for less noise so that 


their whistles might be heard. When visiting 
other schools the student body has shown off to 
particular advantage; the mature yet unre- 
pressed way in which ado‘escents and pre-adole- 


scents have conducted themselves has _ been 
gratifying, at times even amusing. As visitors 
they have outnumbered, outsung and _ out- 


cheered each home team, and the snake dances 
held on 59th street after a second victory over 
De LaSalle, and on the Columbia Campus af- 
ter the defeat of the Columbia freshmen, have 
manifested a compactness of idea and sentiment 
which suggested collegiate organization. 

Three weeks after the campaign started, the 
student body, almost spoiled by a succession of 
victories achieved by an unusual five, received 
the jolt it needed—a defeat. It was a defeat 
where no alibis were possible, and on the fol- 
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lowing Monday there hung in the main hall a 
large poster for all supporters at the game to 
sign, inscribed: “The following stood by the 
team in Saturday's defeat.” A second deteat 
came a month later, but throughout the game 
both team and student body displayed a mag- 
nificent fighting spirit. In spite of the fact that 
it was played on the court of the rival team, our 


cheering section completely outnumbered, out- 


sang and outcheered the home school  repre- 
sentatives. So evident was this that our stu- 
dent chairman said before the school: ‘The 


Varsity may have lost, but if 
Horace Mann.” 

The committee realized that it must never re- 
lax its efforts. Several student rallies were 
held. One group wrote an athletic version of 
“Avalon,” a chorus class revised a popular war 


was a victory tor 


song to fit local sentiments and the musical di- 
rector composed a new school song for the 
“Pep” Campaign. All these were taken up 
with spontaneous enthusiasm. From the first the 
committee insisted that they were only repre- 
senting the school, and that suggestions must 
come from the student body. The first response 
came from one-fourth former, who, with the 
approval of the committee, secured megaphones 
for the school and sold them at wholesale pric «. 
To stimulate attendance at the basketball gam->:, 
the committee early began to foster rivalry be- 
tween the six f Charts were displayed 


forms. 
after each game to which the boys could sign 


their names by forms. The form exhibiting 
the longest list of supporters was the most 


elated. 

Need for publicity and visual propaganda was 
felt. None of the committee was qualified for 
poster work and so a meeting was called of all 
interested in the formation of an art club. The 
result was the inception of of the most 
flourishing and worth while organizations of 
the school, the lack of which had been felt for 
vears. The Art Club has been prolific in pos- 
ters, the quality of which has been watched by 
an executive committee which must on 
them before they are displayed. As the result 
of this club’s activity, all events of interest have 
been advertised by propaganda, much of which 
has been marked by intrinsic artistic merit 
well as by clever slogans. The “Pep” com- 
mittee elected to its membership a representa- 
tive of the Art Club to aid the two 
tions in working together. 

In the second week of its history the “Pep” 
committee decided it must enlist in the. cam- 
paign the social clubs of the school. thirteen in 
number, which limit their membership to fif- 
teen, usually chosen from the same form. This 
decision came as part of a realization that sup- 
porting athletic teams is but one expression of 
school spirit. The student chairman of the 
committee prepared a letter to the clubs which 
was personally signed by all members of 
committee. 


one 


pass 


as 


organiza- 


the 


Each committee member belonged to a club, 


. 
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and the slogan initiated by the letter, “What 
have we done for Horace Mann?” was quickly 
taken up. The letter was read and discussed 


at the various club meetings and the committee 
received some interesting documents. Even 
more interesting was the response in the form 
of action. One club offered a prize for the 
best prose and for the best verse contribution 
to the Quarterly, the schoo] literary magazine. 
Another offered a prize for the best editorial 
submitte] to the Record, the weekly newspaper, 
on “School Spirit.” Another announced that it 
would present a shield to the school upon which 
should be inscribed the name of the victorious 
class in the inter-class athletic contests, in which 
handicaps equalize the classes, and in the attend- 
ance contest at school games. One club presented 


the library with a much needed atlas. Perhaps 
the most interesting club contribution to the 


campaign came from a group which was noted 
as an athlete’s club. It decided that it wanted 
to stand for something more than athletic 
prowess, and expressed this attitude by pre- 
senting the school with a scroll upon which is 
to be inscribed the name of the club maintain- 


ing the highest scholastic record for each 
school year. : 

Nor has the original object of the “Pep” 
committee been overlooked. It has scheduled 


assembly programs twice a week and by its suc- 
cess along these lines has found it easier to lead 
the school in certain new directions. Dean 
Russell of Teachers College has talked to the 
boys on “Leadership,” and six of our faculty 
have already given programs—one of magic, 
another of readings, a piano recital, and talks 
on English university life, German schools and 
current events. Three speakers of distinction, 
Dr. Barnouw, exchange professor from Hol- 
land; Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, president of >the 
Chautauqua Institute, and Dr. Holland Thomp- 
son, editor of “The Book of Knowledge,” having 
sons at school, have given assembly taalks; 2 
cartoonist has entertained with a chalk talk and 
the Hampton Quartette has given a program of 
spirituals as part of their endowment campaign. 
But the most important programs have come 
from the students themselves. The Dramatic 
Club has presented a Lincoln play, to commem- 
orate the Emancipator’s birthday. For the per- 
formance, a stage had to be erected. This 
kept a group of students busy for several weeks, 
but the stage, in its movable form, is something 
which will always permit of future performances. 
The orchestra has shown notable improvement 
under the stimulus ef the assembly program at- 
mosphere. The Glee Club has given variety by 
occasional numbers during the “sings.” The 
Boy Scouts presented a program in connectiom 
with Boy Scout week. 

The Wireless Club, formed _ since the 
campaign began, presented a Radio Phone Con- 
cert with the assistance of one of the members 
of the faculty who sang from a sending station 
six miles distant. Meetings of the student body 
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have been held at which amendments to con- 
stitutions and other matters have been dis- 
cussed. At one such meeting the care of per- 
sonal and ‘school property was discussed by the 
students, with gratifving results. ‘The com- 
mittee planned an interesting program on Hor- 
ace Mann's birthday. At this time a large pic- 
ture and other memorabilia of the great educa- 
tor were presented to the school by 
clubs. On the school the 
class presented a class day program entirely un- 
precedented among the formal farewells of its 
predecessors. All of these programs have been 
presided over by members of the “Pep” com- 
mittee, who handle themselves — with 
creasing effectiveness. 

Although the committee increased its orig- 
inal membership of ten to include the editor of 
the school paper, a representative of the Art 
Club, and two representatives of the Fifth Form, 
it came to the conclusion that it was not vet 
iul'y representative of the entire school. The 
plan for the Auxiliary Committee, comprising a 
representative of each section of each form, is 
outlined in the following letter, written by the 
versatile “Pep” committee chairman and read 
to each school section at its regular Wednesday 
meeting with its Faculty Adviser. 

“To the Advisory Sections : 


various 


last day of senior 


ever-in- 


“The school has responded wonderfully to the 
‘ep’ Campaign. The previous rather dormant 
spirit has been kindled to a high pitch and all 
school activities are flourishing. 

“Now, so far, great. But the fie'd of this 
campaign is practically unlimited. The gen- 
eral spirit is now almost as much as could be 
hoped for. What now remains is to get every 
single boy in school behind the work of this 
committee—not only behind it, but pushing it 
for all he is worth. That is the goal, a goal 
worthy of the highest efforts on the part of 
every one. 

‘The committee as it now stands is not suf- 
ficiently representative to be in intimate touch 
with the entire student body. IHlere is our plan: 

*An Auxiliary Committee will be 
composed of a representative 


formed, 
from every Ad- 
visory section. This committee will have sev- 
eral important functions. It will keep the 
‘Pep’ committee informed as to what 
the different sections are 
Campaign. 


extent 
behind the ‘Pep 
It will keep the students more in- 
tunately in touch with the work and aims of the 
main committee and will be able to supply. sta- 
tistics as to the number of bovs at a game 
other events. 


or 

This will be of great help, for 
instance, in the Kappa Club inter-class com- 
petition. There seems to be a big field for this 
new organization. Will vou, 
Wednesday, 
sentative? 


therefore. on 
March second, elect © your repre- 
“Yours for ‘Pep, 

“The ‘Pep’ Committee.” 


The Auxiliary committee has been an ex- 
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ceedingly effective means of personally estab- 
lishing connection with every student group. 
At one time it became a money raising group, 
when the student body decided to present to the 
school a handsome portrait of its former head- 
master. The prestige of the original com- 
mittee has given the new group great incentive, 
particularly since it has been told that it is a 
part of the original committee, though usually 
meeting separately. Through the new  com- 
mittee the campaign has come closer to the in- 
dividual, and attention has been centred upon 
certain boys in the school who need suasion of 
various sorts. .\ judicious word from a mem- 
ber of the “Pep” committee has frequently suf- 
ficed to line up an indifferent youngster with 
some interest of the school. The committee 
believes that the Llasé or indifferent attitude is 
the result of a boy's finding no extra-curricular 
interest, and is trying to effect a conversion by 
supplying that necessary connecting link. 

Kach individual member of the committees 
has enthusiastically accepted responsibility, 
from the unusual chairman and the © secretary 
with his careful minutes to the youngest mem- 
ber of the auxiliary committee. 
been actually no “dead 
mittees. 


There has 
wood” on the com- 
Tasks have been divided among and 
accomplished by small groups. The numerous 
conferences of these small committees have been 
particularly interesting. There has always been 
a wealth of ideas manifest. Direction of these, 
and a discouragement of the tendency towards 
over-organization, has been the most that has 
been needed. Then, too, when the committee 
extended itself into so many different phases of 
school life. an attitude of personal effacement 
Was insisted upon, that the emphasis might be 
upon the “Pep” Campaign, rather than upon 
the “Pep” committee. 

Having completed to the best of its ability the 
work it mapped out for itself along the lines of 
school spirit, the committee is turning back to 
the Student Council, the legislative and execu- 
tive student body, all of its powers except that 


of preparing programs — for 
auxiliary committee is being retained as the 


auxiliary committee of the Student Council, as a 


assembly. The 


medium through which it can keep in close 
touch with each section of each class. 

One of the most valuable results of the cam- 
paign has heen the enthusiasm aroused among 
the parents of the boys. They have attended 


; ; 
athletic events and other exercises im much 
larger numbers, 


with all 


and have kept in closer touch 
phases of sch Te) life, They have been 
forced to listen al a'l ti nes to discussions of the 
popular topic, “How can we make Horace 
Mann a better school?” \t the last fathers’ 
dinner of the vear, six of the student leaders re- 
lated accounts of various 


scl Ol 


activities 
while the seventh, one of the prime apostles ot 


“pep.” urged upon the tathers the necessity of 
larger athletic equipment. The enthusiasm 
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spread among the fathers and a campaign for a 
considerable sum of money began that night 
and is progressing in a manner which, according 
to one of the boys, is “worthy of the ‘Pep’ com- 
mittee.” 

It will be interesting to see how this move- 
ment with its unexpected though not illogical 
outgrowths, measured up to’ the purposes upon 
which we first agreed. 

1. To develop the assembly as the forum of 
activities, etc. The assembly became 
more than ever the place for announcements 
and reports to the student body, every 
assembly. 
were 


sche ¢ )] 


school 
event being reported upon at some 
Student rallies, and 
held at morning assemblies. 

2. To stimulate student activities by the 
necessity of reporting to the student body. The 
multiform activities of the “Pep” and auxiliary 
committees were of course at the very founda- 
tion of the assembly program movement. The 


elections discussions 


social clubs, enlisted in the movement by the 
“Pep” committee, reported their plans for 
competitions, ete., to the student body. The 


success Of one organization stimulated another 
to do something worth while. The members of 
each athletic or non-athletic organization or 
team, naturally were anxious to have their man- 
ager able to make to the school a report of suc- 
cessful achievement, 

3. “To supply with a definite purpose’ and 
goal those organizations which might entertain 
or instruct the school in an assembly and thus 
to increase their ,effectiveness. The perform- 
ances of the school orchestra developed from an 
exhibition requiring patience and fortitude to a 
rendition giving real enjoyment. and no small 
portion of th's progress came with the desire to 
please the school at as-emblies. 
ulus increased in 


Similar stim- 


effectiveness the Dramatic 
and Glee Clubs, the Boy Scouts and the Wire- 


less Club, the last two named organizations 


coming before the student body for the — first 
time. An appealing project for manual train- 


ing stucents grew out of the need for a stage in 
the Assembly Hall. The Art Club 
being in order to provide — visual 
for the “Pep” committee's purposes. 


came into 


propaganda 


1. To develop in as large a number of boys 
as possible, poise in appearance and ability in 
thinking before an > audience. Considerably 
over half the school appeared before the assem- 
bly as chairman, announcer, speaker, or as parti- 
cipator in some program. The growing effec- 
tiveness of the student chairmen was especially 
noticeable, 

bi. To 


student bi lv by 


culture of the 
programs. The 
talks by several we'l known men of achievement 
and by members of the faculty may be included 
under this heading. Not less important were 
the programs given by the Wireless Club and by 
the Boy Scouts. : 


the general 
instructive 


increase 


¢6. To furnish a reasonable 
some 


of whole- 
Members 


amount 


entertainment for the ‘school. 
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of the faculty and student organizations conmb- 
uted so much entertainment material, that it 
was only on rare occasions that outsiders were 
invited for this particular purpose. 

i. To utilize the integrating possibilities of 
the assembly by fostering a compactness of that 
intangible something, tritely called 
spirit,” and thus to weld diverse interests and 
personalities into a unified whole. The “Pep” 
committee most successful in achieving 
this purpose. The assembly programs were full 
of real interest to the student body, and in those 
programs in which they participated as a unit, 
there developed that electrical something which 
has been caught to a greater or lesser degree by 
every activity, every individual in the — school. 
The integrating power of the movement was 
never more clearly manifested than when the 
“athlete’s” club decided it must line up with 
other interests and present a trophy for club 
scholarship. interest, this con- 
ception of relative values from the standpoint of 
the larger unit, with ever-increasing loyalty to 
and affection for that unit, has been the achieve- 
ment of the campaign. 


“scly ol 


was 


This oneness of 
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LUTHER BURBANK AND HIS PLANT 
SCHOOL 
“Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant Schoo!.” 
By Effie Young Slusser, Mary Belle Williams, Emma 
Burbank Beeson. Edited by Lillian McLean Waldo, with 


an Introduction by Luther Burbank. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Cloth. Exquisitely illustrated in color. 

Luther Burbank is the most interesting man 
in America because his achievements. are the 
most wonderful, Edison has made world re- 
nowned inventions, Henry Ford has astonished 
the world as a master of men in his employ. 
but Luther Burbank has made the laws of nature 
all over in the creation of flowers and truits. He 
has not only made the desert to blossom as the 
rose but has created from the worthless spine 
cursed cactus a plant that will produce ninety 
tons of delicious iruit to the acre. Unlike other 
marvelous men in science and art Mr. Burbank 
is a brilliant writer when it comes to interpret- 
ing his creation to the world. 

“Stories of Luther Burbank and His School” 
has every charm of Mr. Burbank and his crea- 
tion, but four of genius, who knew 
him as comrades, have caught his spirit, have 
used his talent in making every created plant, a 
child in a garden with Mr. their 
teacher. 


women 


Burbank as 


There are no other stories like these possible 
because no other human being, gow or 
has educated nature as he has done. 

The publishers have beautified these stories as 


ever, 


no other school] reader has ever been beautified. 

It is such a revelation, is such a treasure house 
of inspiration that every child should 
read this book course. It is 
the height of art and the mastery of science such 
as every child should have 
school life. 


American 
somewhere in his 


somewhere in his 
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VERSES WITH A MESSAGE 


The New Beginning 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Every day is a new beginning, Yesterday's wounds which smarted and bled 
Every morn is the world made new; Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 
Ye who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— Every day is a fresh beginning; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
All past things are past and over, And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
The tasks are done and the tears are shed; Take heart with the day and begin again. 


Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover, 


. —_— 


The Chambered Nautilus 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 





Year after year beheld the silent toil Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn. 
That spread his lustrous coil; While on mine ear it rings, 
Still, as the spiral grew, Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, sings :— 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 3uild thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
Stretched in his last found home and knew the old As the swift seasons roll. 

ne more. 7 Leave thy low-vaulted past. 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Child of the wandering sea, Till thou at length are free, 
Cast from her lap forlorn. Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 


The Village Blacksmith 


‘ HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 








Under a spreading chestnut-tree Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
The village smithy stands; Onward through life he goes; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, Each morning sees some task begun, 
With large and sinewy hands; Each evening sees its close; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms Something attempted, something done, 
Are strong as iron bands. Has earned a night’s repose. 
j i-> << ; ss © 
Week in, week out, from morn till night, Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
You can hear his bellows blow; For the lesson thou hast taught! 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge Thus at the flaming forge of life 
With measured beat and slow, Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
When the evening sun is low. Each burning deed and thought! 
oe 


The House by the Side of the Road 


SAM WALTER FOSS 





There are hermit souls that live withdrawn Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
In the peace of their self-content ; Where the race of men go by— 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, The men who are good and the men who are bad. 
In a fellowless firmament ; As good and as bad as I. 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Where the highways never ran; Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 
But let me live by the side of the road Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. And be a friend to man. 
A Rose 


NIXON WATERMAN 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead: 
In filling love’s infinite store, 
A rose to the living is more 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled— 
ined Be eee 9e. Snes Se. eens ® 
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Evolution or God 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


A haze on the far horizon, Come from the mystic ocean 
The infinite, tender sky, Whose rim no foot has trod— 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, Some of us call it Longing, 
And the wild geese sailing high; And others call it God. 
And all over upland and lowland - 
The charm of the golden-rod— A picket frozen on duty, 
Some of us call it Autumn, A mother starved for her brood, 
And others call it God. Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood: 
Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, And millions who, humble and nameless, 
When the moon is new and thin, The straight, hard pathway plod— : 
Into our hearts high yearnings Some call it Consecration, 
Come welling and surging in; And others call it God. . 
A Prayer 
FLORENCE HOLBROOK 
Not more of light, I ask, O God, Not more of joy, but power to feel . 
But eyes to see what is; Its kindling presence near; 
Not sweeter songs, but power to hear To give to others all I have 
The present melodies. Of courage and of cheer. 
Not greater strength, but. how to use Give me all fears to dominate { 
The power that I possess; All holy joys to know; 
Not more of love, but skill to turn To be the friend I wish to be 
A frown into caress. To speak the truth I know. me 
Fagged Out 


AMOS R. WELLS 


I want to let go, 


To drop the whole thing, Please leave me alone 

The worries, the frets, With your pillows and things; . 
The sorrows, the sins, ’Tisn’t that, that I want, : 
Just to let myself down Nor a doctor, nor folks, 

On the bed or the ground— I just want to let go. 

Anywhere so it’s down— Oh, I want to let go. 

And let myself go. *- . 


Robin Adair 


FRANCES RUTH ROBINSON 


The very oddest boy I know And the tired old woman walk by his side? r 
Is Robin Adair with his head of tow 
And his eves so big when the question grew. Ah! Robin, 
I'll neither laugh nor cry 

This self same boy is asking “Why?” But I'll tell you a secret deep and high 
From the time the morning paints the sky Grown-up children are asking “Why?” 
Till the sleepless stars come out on high. 

* * * , But the answer is somewhere safe and fair 
Why does the great strong gentleman ride Above the stars and the starlit air 
In his carriage soft and wide For men and women and Robin Adair. L 


Give Them a Chance to Play. 


DENIS A. MCCARTHY 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the harm is done! 

Give them a chance—if you stint them now. 
Tomorrow you'll have to pay 

A larger bill for a darker ill, * 
So give them a place to play! 
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Let Something 

JAMES WHIT 
When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall, instead 


Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 

May fall so low but love may lift his head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
li something good be said. 


ANNA 
Strong is the pulse of youth, 

Sweet is the call of spring, 
But the city boy in the city streets 

Is a desperate, hunted thing. 


Down where the life runs high 
After the long school-day, 

The mothers sit on the sunny stoops 
To watch the children play. 

Craps and cat and marbles— 
They laugh and chatter and call, 


One day, through the primeval wood, 
A calf walked home as good calves should! 


But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way, 


And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 


And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 


And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about. 


This first path became a lane, 


HELEN FIELD 


‘There is a mystic borderland that lies 
Just past the limit of our work-day world, 
And it is peopled with the friends we meet 


SAM 


Slap the fellow on his 
Bring your hand dow: 





LOUISE 


The Calf 


SAM WALTER FOSS 


Waltz right up an’ don’t go slow; 
Grin and shake an’ say “hullo!” 
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Good Be Said 


COMB RILEY 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy, no sound so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 

If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Savior bled, 
And by your own soul's hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 


“Cheese It,—The Cop” 


STRONG 
And here in the street of a single block 
Are fourteen games of ball. 


A sudden pause in the play, 
A shout and a run; 
Keen of eye and ready of feet, 


sudden 


They vanish one by one. 

Even the slowest is gone, 
By alley and cellar and door; 

The big cop stalks through an empty 
And the boys creep out once more. 


Street, 


Path 


That bent and turned and turned again. 


This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 


Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one. 


And thus a century and a half 
They trod -the first steps of that calf. 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street. 


And this before men were aware 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 


And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf 


Borderland 


FISCHER 
Sut still so close we feel this land, 


So sure we are that these same hearts are true. 
That when in waking dreams there comes 


a call 


And loved a year, a month, a week or day, That sets the thread of memory aglow, 
And parted from with aching hearts, yet knew We know that just by stretching out the hand 
That through the distance we must lose the hold In written word of love, or book, or flower. 
Of hand with hand, and only clasp the thread of The waiting hand will clasp our own. once more, 
. memory. \cross the silence, in the same old way. 
Hullo 


WALTER FOSS 
W’en you see a man in woe, 
Walk right up and say “hullo!” 
Say “hullo” an’ “how d'ye do 
“How’s the world a usin’ you?” 


back; 
1 with a whack: 
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If the day be dark and dreary, 
If you are feeling sad and weary 
Look for sunshine. 
You'll always find a path of blue 
Where the sun is shining through 
If you look for sunshine. 


Friends are falling every day 
For lack of sunshine. 

Help them up along the way, 
Show them sunshine. 


If you help the world in seeing 
You are always sure of being 
In the sunshine. 
—Louise Pye. 





The hope to win, the zeal to dare, 
Contempt for what is base and mean. 
Pride in achievement that is fair, 
And high regard for what is clean; 
The strength that is in Brotherhood, 
The courage that proclaims success, 
The will to strive for what is good, 
And, first and always, Manliness. 
—S. E. Kiser. 


“19 


Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, 

nor be afraid!” 

Robert Browning. 





Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every cloud 
Is bright and shining: 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 
—Ellen Thornycroft Fowler, Mrs. Feldkin. 





“Say not ‘welcome’ when I come, 
Say not ‘farewell’ when I go, 

For I come not when I come 
And I go not when I go. 


“For a welcome ne’er I’d give you 
And farewell I’d never say, 
In my heart I’m always with you, 
Always will be—every day.” 
—Selected. 





? 
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RHYTHM, MUSIC AND EDUCATION 


“Rhythm, Music and Education.” By Emilo Jaques-Dalcroze. Translated from 


the French by Harold. F. 


Rubinstein. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Illustrate¢. Cloth. 334 pages with. Music Supplement. 


Emilo Jaques-Dalcroze is one of the men who 
has made a large contribution to human joy by 
an interpretation of physical life through music, 
and rhythm. 

His vision is boundless as may be inferred 
from this sentence: “Music is only the revelation 
of the quintessence of the universe.” 

When he wrote of Eurythmics he gave to art 
in motion a new significance. For twenty-five 
years Dalcroze has had many new  revela- 
tions. 

Long ago he discovered that the flaw in the 
conventional method of training in music is that 
pupils are not given experience of chords at the 
beginning of their studies, when brain and body 
are developing along parallel lines, the one con- 
stantly communicating its impressions and sen- 
sations to the other—but that this experience is 
withheld until the time arrives to express the re- 
sults in writing. He has since trained the ears 
of his pupils as early as possible. Now Dalcroze 
realizes that musical sensations of a rhythmic na- 
ture call for the muscular and nervous response 
of the whole organism. 


Dalcroze has let his study of rhythm carry him - 


onward into education in a most captivating 
manner. To him education must ultimately em- 
brace reconstruction, preparation, and ‘adap- 
tation. 

To Dalcroze education will aim to attain the 
maximum of force with a minimum of strain and 


resistance. He looks far enough ahead and high 
enough up to believe that as a result of the 
World War and the attendant reconstruction it is 
to be possible to secure a social reconstruction 
which will re-educate the human race. We have 
seen nothing that so idealizes the possible effect 
of the World War as is in the vision of Dalcroze. 

Beyond anything we have read he clarifies the 
atmosphere when he says that in these times of 
social reconstruction the human race demands 
the re-education of the individual. He says 
that for the safeguarding of our civilization all 
our efforts should be directed to training chil- 
dren to become conscious of their personalities, 
to develop their temperaments, and to liberate 
their particular rhythms of individual life from 
every trammeling influence. 

The individual should be fully equipped for 
service of the human race. We must realize that 
there must be discovered and utilized the re- 
sources of a crowd in action. The expression 
of emotion through the rhythmic co-operation 
of the conflicting einotions of the individual will 
prepare the way for the expression of emotion 
through a crowd. 

“Rhythm, Music and Education” is one of the 
books that is a revelation of possibilities of re- 
constructing the social world through an under- 
standing of the innumerable resources of the hu- 
man body and the ever fluctuating human tem- 
perament, 
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SCHOOL READING 


“Empirical Studies in School 
By James Fleming Hosic, Ph. D. 


Reading, 


Dr. James Fleming Hosic has entered a new 
field and any new field offers refreshing oppor- 
tunity to exploit the traditional way of doing 
things. 

The modern way of evaluating things has a 
rollicking time when it finds any pedagogical 
field that has not been warned to prepare for the 
slaughter. Preparation for any examination is 
trick work, pure and simple. Teachers can pre- 
pare for any kind of research if they are properly 
coached. ‘fo spring a trap on anybody is put- 
ting him at a great disadvantage. He is ex- 
pected to do triple work when he has not learned 
to know the game at all. 

Of course we can only know the inherent 
weakness of any traditional method when we 
catch it unawares. That is the way a bank ex- 
aminer ought to examine a bank. 

Dr. Hosic has eighty-five pages devoted to 
stenographic reports of Sample Lessons on Lit- 
erature as taught by sixteen teachers in Grades 
IV to VIII. 

The subjects taught were “The Shooting 
Match at Nottingham Town,’ “Doubting Cas- 
tle” (Pilgrim’s Progress), “Arnold von Winkel- 
ried,” “A Boy’s Song,” Tennyson’s “The Brook,” 
“Moses Sells the Colt” (Vicar of Wakefield), 
Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River,” “Bernardo 
del Corpio,” Bryant’s “lo a Waterfowl,” 
“Evangeline” “The Chambered Nautilus,” “The 
Tiger,” “Sheridan’s Ride,” “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” 

We have no disposition to criticise, for we 
know nothing of the conditions, but it would not 
be easy to find sixteen grade teachers who could 
do ordinarily good work with a stenographer 
taking down every word of teacher and children. 

We have had a reasonable amount of experi- 
ence in public speaking but we made a bad dis- 
play of what little ability we have when, as we 
were addressing 1,000 people, a man came and 
stood beside -me and translated what I said in 
sign language to* 100 deaf mutes in the audi- 
ence. 

We assume that Professor Hosic had sixteen 
experts who were not disconcerted. His con- 
clusions are natural. The overwhelming major- 
ity of questions were found to relate to details, 
particularly linguistic and informational detail 
Too much analysis and questioning 
upon detail is thought to hinder rather than help. 

; Little is to be gained by directing 

the attention of children to technique. 
There is too much formal defining of words and 
not enough calling up of the pupil’s own experi- 
ence and stimulating of his imagination. There 
is evidently a tendency to scatter instead of fo- 
cusing on large meaning. Certainly, when a 
pupil is asked to give his attention to twenty or 
more matters in connection with a given selec- 
tion, he is not likely to be deeply impressed with 
any one. 


with special reference to the Evaluation of Literary Reading Books.” 
Published by Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York City. 
A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION. 


We think the notable contribution is the an- 
alysis of “Questions on Bryant’s “lo a Water- 
fowl,’ ” 

Professor Hosic copied the questions on this 
poem irom several textbooks and sent eighteen 
questions thus found, with a copy of the poem, to 
teachers in elementary grades, supervisors, and 
high schoo] students. 

One hundred and thirty-one of these were re- 
turned and the questions rank according to esti- 
mated value. 

The ranking was on the basis of merit with 
reference to their use as study help in the upper 
grades of the elementary school. 

We give the result on the basis of 
judgment :— 

1. Picture the scene suggested by the first 
and second stanzas. 

2. Which of the pictures do you see 
clearly when you close your eyes? 

3. Read the poem aloud, trying tu imagine 
yourself in the place of Mr. Bryant as he watched 
the waterfowl. 

ft. What waterbirds 
south in the fall? 

5. Who is the Power in the fourth stanza? 

6. ‘What lesson does the poet learn from the 
waterfowl? 

7. What likeness does the poet see Letween 
his own career and that of the waterfowl? 
8. What three possible destinations 

waterfowl are mentioned in stanza 3? 

9. Recall, if you can, any experience of your 
own which seems to you like that of the poet and 
think how you would tell it in if called 
upon. 

10. Which stanza do you like the best? Why? 

11. What is the lesson of the poem? 

12. What lines tell you the time of day? 

13. Explain why Mr. Bryant called the poem 
“To a Waterfowl.” 

14. What is a fowler? 

15. Note that the rhythm gives the impres- 
sion of the bird's flight. 

16. The stanzas are 
“Psalm of Life.” 

17. Commit the lesson of the poem to mem- 
ory. 

18, Memorize the poem. 

Only thirteen put “Picture the scene suggested 
by the first and second stanzas,” first; and fifty 
out first, “Recall, if you can any experiences of 
your own which seems to you like that of the 
poet and think how you would tell it to the 
class if called upon.” 

“Memorize the poem” is last and out of one 
hundred and thirtv-one only three gave it first 
rank. 

The only questions thit none of the 131 put 
first are 5, 12, and 17. 


average 


most 


have you. seen flying 


of the 


class 


those of the 
Which have the slower music? 


not like 
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There were two that had only one “first” in 
131. They were 14 and 16. 

There were three that were ranked first more 
times than the first. They were 4, 6 and 9. 

There may be readers who would assume that 
if fifty of the 131 put what is given first, and 
only thirteen put what is first first, that the one 
that had fifty votes for first place should have 
first place, but the ranking was determined by the 
sum total of the votes for each question. 

If the whole 131 placed a question first it 
would have 131 votes, while if the 131 voted any 
question last it would receive eighteen times 131 
or 2,358. 

If 131 voted one question 3, it would have 393 
votes. 

Now the smallest vote that number one 
ceived was 744, which was the lowest total. Only 
thirteen of these were for number one. This 
left 731 to be voted for other numbers. These 
mostly must have been given for two or three, 
for if all of 131 had voted for three it would have 
gone far over the 731 votes received above the 
thirteen .who voted for one. 

—~0-+--0-@-0-o-e ——— 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Elementary Geography and Advanced Geography. 
By Frank M. McMurry of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and A. E. Parkins, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


rc- 





A new series of geographies is a more signifi- 
cant professional event than the appearance of 
any other school book for several reasons. The 
expense of producing a series of geographies is 
so great that a publisher is not likely to venture 
on so large an expense unless he has something 
so new that it will challenge the attention of 
educators and at the same time have some charm 
for members of Boards of Education who have 
more common sense than pedagogical theories. 

Professor Frank M. McMurry gave the school 
world and the hard-headed school board mem- 
bers a genuine sensation when with Professor 
Tarr he shied into the professional arena a sur- 
prisingly original textbook in geography a few 
years ago. He has made more professionally 
sensational books on methods and materials than 
has any other writer so that his name is a com- 
pelling force, especially in the geographical 
world. © All the endorsement that Professor 
Parkins needs is that Professor McMurry will 
complete their names on a title page. 

The first notable departure is the “Elementary 
Geography.” The author appreciates the fact 
that no children now leave school at the end of 
the fifth grade, as a large proportion did a few 
years The “Elementary: Geography” 
therefore is not made with the idea that most 
children will get their knowledge of geography 
from this book only. Instead they produce a 
textbook that is adapted to the age and experi- 
ence of these grades, a book that starts the 
children right in their study of “The Earth and 
Its Inhabitants.” A sixth grade pupil who has 
never studied geography should take this book 
as a skilful introduction to the “Advanced Geog- 
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raphy.” It is not merely for elementary chil- 
dren, but, rather, an elementary introduction to 
a knowledge of geography. 

The “Advanced Geography” is real geog- 
raphy. It is the science of geography with the 
art of pedagogy. It covers all phases of geog- 
raphy that will function in the lives of all chil- 
dren. It is not a grouping of specialized geog- 
raphies but a universal body of geographical 
facts and geographical features and phases of 


life in action in every country on the globe, 
wisely balancing the relations of the United 
States to those countries and to the United 


States. It is a question of the importance of a 
native product or industry to the people of the 
United States. It is not a question of what the 
people of Kerguelen Island would like to have 
McMurry and Parkins tell the children of the 
Portlands about them, but rather have the peo- 
ple of Maine and Oregon any interest in what 
they grow or do down in Kerguelen? 

The authors state in their preface: “This text 
is a series of problems, with their 
answers—the best problems the authors could 
conceive, after having made as extensive a study 
of the interests and needs of the children as of 
the geographical facts themselves. The prob- 
lems are stated in the margins of the pages. 
They are the leading feature in the organization 
of the book.” . 

It would be foolish to waste space in saying 
that the maps and illustrations are beautiful and 
illuminating, for the Macmillans never do any- 
thing that is not artistic, or in stating that the 
literary style is clear as crystal and adapted to 
the children as skilfully as the clothier adapts a 
boy’s suit to his growing size, for Frank ™M. 
McMurry is as good a pedagogical clothier as 
this age has produced. , 

No other series has the same _ relation to 
school activities that these books have, and no 
one will think of selecting a series of gedg- 
raphies without estimating the relative value 
of these books for the needs of their schools. 
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MCBRIEN TO TERRE HAUTE 

J. L. McBrien of the United States Bureau of 
Education goes to the State Normal College of 
Indiana with Dr. L. N. Hines and will be the 
extension worker in Country Life improvement. 
This is an important departure for Indiana. Mr. 
McBrien goes because the State Normal College 
can pay $4,500, which is $900 more than the 
United States could pay the highest priced man 
in the educational service except the Commis- 
sioner, who only receives $500 more than 
McBrien will receive in the state institution. 

Mr. McBrien is especially adapted to this new 
work. He has been state superintendent of 
Nebraska, rural school promoter of the State 
University of Nebraska, and for several vears 
has been director Country Life activities of the 
United States Bureau of Education. He knows 
every turn of the road in this extension field and 
is one of the best promoters in the United 
States. Dr. Hines has done well to install Mr. 
McBrien in this department. 
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PLAY THE GAME OF TO-DAY 


There was never such an interesting time to 
be alive as this. This is as true in education and 
religion as in the industries, in commerce, and in 
civic life. There are two’men only who are 
playing tragedies and comedies at the same time, 
they are those who think the world is going to 
the demnition bow-wows, and those who wish 
they were playing some other fellow’s game. 

Babe Ruth’s home runs are possible because of 
high art developed in the pitcher’s game. He 
can interpret the path of the ball before it leaves 
the pitcher’s hand, 

Nothing was being done right in the industries, 
in finance, in politics, in education or religion in 
1914. When we get agoing again things will be 
going right in every way. Every one with any 
red blood in his veins should pray to be spared a 
few years till he learns the new game. 

There was no such game in the owrld as base- 
ball when I was a school boy. We played ball 
and a few looked on. Today tens of thousands 
will pay a big price for a ticket to see a baseball 
game. I can remember when it was said that 
Woodworth was pitching a ball that made an ir- 
regular path. He was the greatest wonder I 
have ever known since. 

A baseball game in the North on Thanksgiving 
day would play to empty bleachers as would a 
football game on the Fourth of July. There is 
a time to put the diamond in a safety vault, as 
there is to hang up the gridiron. 

There are varieties adapted to the times in all 
sorts of educational activities. The classics were 
never so much needed by youth who need classics 
as today, and no one imagined that Vocational 
Guidance could be an educational activity. 

No one studied the classics for use even a few 
years ago, now no one studies the classics ex- 
cept to use them. The classics have been glori- 
fied more than anything else in education. 

No one can play the game of the classics on 
the educational rules of twenty years ago any 
more than he can pitch a ball merely for speed. 

A teacher should select the game he will play 
and then know that he knows the latest rules of 
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the game and that he has the latest signals. 

A man never mentions the year of his Cadillac 
unless it is this year’s make, and if it is this year’s 
make he never fails to mention. the fact. Isn’t 
up-to-date in education as good an asset as in a 
machine? 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Dr, J. J. Tigert is getting about among 
teachers and the public most energetically and 
effectively. We have known intimately every 
commissioner, Barnard, Eaton, Dawson, Harris, 
Brown and Claxton, and Dr, Tigert comes into 
action when a man of his devotion and frankness 
is appreciated. 

Two characteristics stand out very interest- 
ingly. He gives heroic attention to the business 
affairs of the bureau. He uses the funds he has 
in a way to get 100 per cent. return on every 
dollar. This is of the utmost importance. He 
appeals to the business man everywhere as a 
representative of the public. He is also a good 
mixer with the younger men of the profession. 
“He is one of us,” is frequently heard. He is 
rarely closeted with the assumed leaders _ of 
the. profession, never secludes himself, but is in 
the open, is as glad to be a comrade of a county 
superintendent as of a university president. 

It is already in evidence that Dr. Tigert is 
winning his way to the confidence of the admin- 
istration, of senators and congressmen, of the 
rank and file of the profession. No one has 
ever been as drastic as is Tigert in telling the 
taxpayers of their shortcomings, or teachers of 
their neglect of professional spirit, and instead of 
resenting it taxpayers and teachers alike feel 
that they have a champion pre-eminent in him. 
He gains every time anyone complains of his un- 
conventionality. His unlikeness to Harris and 
Claxton is proving an asset whenever anyone 
tries to make the contrast, not that they discount 
any one of his five predecessors in the last fifty- 
two years, but that the public will not tolerate 
any attempt to discount Dr. Tigert so long as 
they think he is the representative of the public. 
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STANLEY HALL’S LATEST 
“Aspects of Child Life and Education.” By G. Stanley 


Hall and Some of his pupils. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 








In retiring from the responsibility of univer- 
sity administration Dr. @G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University is preparing several books in 
which will be gathered the best fruit of his best 
thought of forty years. 

It was little short of a professional crime for 
William T. Harris to pass on without putting in 
permanent form his thinking of a lifetime. 

Dr. Hall has already given the world much 
that no one else could have given the profes- 
sional world, but he has thought out more un- 
usual problems, and more of the usual problems 
in an unusual way than has any.other American, 
past or present, and it would have been a calam- 
ity for him to have continued to bear adminis- 
tration burdens until it was too late for him to 
give the world these books of which the first is 
“Aspects of Child Life and Education,” by G. 
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Stanley Hall and some of his pupils. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

The chapters are on The Contents of Chil- 
dren’s Minds, The Psychology of Daydreams, 
Curiosity and Interest, The Story of a Sand Pile, 
A Study of Dolls, The Collecting Instincts, The 
Psychology of Ownership, Fetichism in Chil- 
dren, and Boy Life in a Massachusetts Country 
Town Forty Years Ago. 

Dr. Hall always gathers facts that no one 
else seems to find, he uses them as no one else 
would ever think of using them and his contri- 
butions to education are such as the world will 
never have unless he continues to prepare them 
for publication, 

Forty years ago G. Stanley Hall was a lecturer 
on Psychology at Harvard University and gave 
the most important course of lectures on Psy- 
chology that has been given for teachers in Bos- 
ton if one realizes the distance between the 
thought of the educational leaders and the new 
thought of those lecturers. He not only 
brought new thought but new words and 
phrases. The lectures were provided at the ex- 
pense of Harvard College at the instance of 
President Charles W. Eliot, who had been in 
Harvard but twelve years. 

In that decade at Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
Dr. Hall brought into American education a 
new child. Sully, Pryor, Perez and other Eu- 
ropeans were studying “The First Three Years 
of Child Life,” and Dr. Hall brought to America 
all that these men had learned and put it forth 
with a virility that they had not conceived. 

Everything in child study, Educational Mea- 
surements and Intelligence Tests, of which there 
is so much today, if traced back to its American 
source, must thread its way to G. Stanley Hall 
in the eighties. 

What the reservoir is to the city water system 
that was the study and thought of Stanley Hall 
to all that is modern in the devotion to child life 
as it is today. 

In this first volume of his new series Dr. Half 
gives place to the studies of Theodate L. 
Smith, A. Caswell Ellis, Caroline Frear Burk, 
Linus W. Kline, C. J. France and G. Harold 
Ellis. 

Interesting and important as is every chapter 
the classic is the closing chapter by Dr. Hall on 
“Boy Life in a Country Town Forty Years 
Ago.” 





SEERLEY’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Homer H. Seerley of Cedar Falls, Towa, has 
done as much for extending professional prepar- 
‘ation in a given state as was ever done by any 
one since the day that Horace Mann planned the 
first state normal school in the new world. 

It was Homer H. Seerley who made the State 
Normal School the Iowa State Teachers College. 
It has been his persistent devotion, heroic legis- 
lative leadership and broad vision that have en- 
abled the Cedar Falls institution to aid teachers in 

Service to enlarge their profes.ional equipment 
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beyond anything ever dreamed of twenty years 
ago. 

President Seerley has never lost legislative 
confidence, has never had a muffler on the ap- 
preciation of the school people of the state, has 
never experienced friction in his faculty. 

Homer H. Seerley is a man who thinks clearly, 
whose ideals are real, whose purpose is to have 
all educational progress a demonstration instead 
of an experiment. His activities began in the 
days of Harris and Parker arid are functioning 
vitally in the days of Judd and Bagley. 
oe oe 

The new Galludet airplane is expected to 
carry 4,000 horse-power motors, which should 
enable the machine to go from New York to 
London in twenty hours. 
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YOUTH AND THE NEW WORLD 


*"“Youth and the New World.” A collection of essays 
from the Atlantic Monthly. Vital themes presented by 
contemporary writers. Selected and edited by Ralph 
Philip Boas, Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston: The Atlaantic Monthly Press. 











The New World, and it is a New World, sig- 
nifies infinitely more to the school people of to- 
day than to those whose school days have 
ended. 

A writer who thinks in large units and thinks 
clearly says that “Humanity’s Manhood” has 
come with the ending of the World War. He 
suggests that up to the present time Humanity 
was in its hildhood, that man, humanly speak- 
ing, has come to be something entirely apart 
from the animal kingdom, not as a superanimal 
but as distinct from the animal kingdom as that 
is from the vegetable. The new classification is: 
“Man is a time-binder; the animal a space-finder ; 
vegetables, chemistry-binders. 

Whether we accept this analysis or not we 
must accept the fact that education must look 
forward as it has never done. Man alone of all 
creations does bind time past to time to come. 

Wittingly or unwittingly “Youth and the New 
World” with its twenty readings from The At- 
lantic Monthly is in the fullest sense a_time- 
binder. It is in no sense a worshiper of things 
past, is in no sense satisfied with things as they 
are simply because they are. 

Like practically everything that appears in The 
Atlantic Monthly, there is an assumption that 
nothing in the past has high value unless it is to 
function in the future, unless it is a time-binder. 

The articles are not primarily erratic and yet 
none is static. 

An immature teacher, one still more or less of 
a hypermoron, could get terribly tangled if he 
tried to have a class read these twenty “lessons,” 
but the high school has not done much for a 
student if he cannot read these articles with 
greater profit than he can read about the hap- 
penings of a hundred years ago and more. 

The very appearance of the book will be a de- 
lightful “measure” of the real virility of the sec- 
ondary teachers of today. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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THE MISSION OF VERSE 


The poet is and must be an artist and the 
poet’s mission must be the magnifying of his 
art. In this America has made slight contribu- 
tion. The two names that are not in the Hall 
of Fame of New York University are regarded 
beyond the sea as the nearest artists of any 
American poets, Edgar Allan Poe and Walt 
Whitman. We have no artist in fiction, no ar- 
tistic essayist unless Emerson shall be credited 
with leading all English writers by establishing 
a new art in essay writing. 

But American writers of verse have had no 
rivals in their masterfulness in giving a mission 
to their verse. 

The story of the creation of American poems 
is full of thrilling literary adventure, none of 
which is more captivating than Longfellow’s 
transformation of his first creation of the “Build- 
ing of the Ship” into its final and famous form. 

Longfellow has always been criticised by the 
American champion of art in poetry, but more of 
his verse has been used in the school books of 
Scotland and Canada than of any one British 
poet, than of all other American versifiers. 

Longfellow’s “Building of the Ship” brought 
into American verse the peculiar poetic creation 
of Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” and with that 
as his inspiration he made conquests in 
America. 

Noah Brooks used to give a most impressive 
account of a morning call upon President Lin- 


new 


coln in the darkest hour of the Civil War. Not 
only were there military disasters and naval 
complication but he was being mercilessly 


handled by Horace Greeley in the New York 
Tribune and by his party leaders in the Senate. 

On the morning on which Noah Brooks 
called the President was alone in the little room 
in which every President in the White House re- 
ceived informal callers until the time of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Mr. Lincoln had read a great 
speech made in his defence in the Senate the 
day before. 

When Mr. Brooks was ushered in the Presi- 
dent waved him to a seat without rising and 
said, “I must read you something first,” and 
read these lines with which the speech closed. 

“Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
‘And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar; 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea? 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 

Dropping the paper on the floor, the Presi- 
dent said: “I wonder who wrote that.” 

“Why, those are the closing lines of Mr. 
Longfellow’s ‘The Building of the Ship,” and 
then he recited to Mr. Lincoln many character- 
istic passages from the memorable poem. Mr. 





Brooks gave a marvelously vivid account of the 
effect upon Mr. Lincoln and it is said that Mr, 
Lincoln often recalled lines in critical 
hours of the war. 


those 


But Mr. Longfellow’s original closing of the 
poem had no thought of America or of his 
country. This was the original closing :— 

“Oh, what and where 
Shall be the end of a thing so fair? 
Wrecked upon some treacherous rock, 
Or rotting in some noisome dock,— 
Such the end must be at length 
Of all this loveliness and strength. 


“ They who with transcendent power 
Build the great cathedral tower, 
Build the palaces and domes, 
Temples of God and princes’ homes,— 
These leave a record and a name 
Sut he who builds the stately ships, 
The palaces of sea and air, 
When he is buried in his grave 
Leaves no more trace or mark behind 
Than the sail does in the wind, 
Than the keel does in the wave. 
He whose dexterous hand could frame 
All this beauty, all this grace, 
In a grave without a name 
Lies forgotten of his race.” 


That was the truth but it was no message, 
had no mission, and because Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow always had his thought on the 
message and mission of his verse he recalled 
those lines after they were in type and in their 
place wrote :— 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


and the famous words which were such a charm 
to President Lincoln. 

There is poetry that makes a contribution to 
literature and there are verses that make a con- 
tribution to humanity. Poetry commands _ the 
attention of critics while verses receive the at- 
tention of the people. The schools are facing an 
uncomfortable situation. Is it the mission of 
the public schools merely to try to secure appre- 
ciation of artistic poetry or to promote the read- 
ing of serviceable verse? 

To what extent has the public elementary 
school succeeded in creating admiration for af- 
tistic poetry? 

We dropped in upon a conference of teachers 
of literature at Columbia University. Everyone 
in the conference was a graduate of Columbia _ 
and was teaching English in secondary schools. 
A teacher of literature in one of the best sec- 
ondary schools for boys in the country gave this 
experience. He had a class that he had taught 
for two years. He had taught only masterpieces 
and the boys had always been enthusiastic ovet 
the lessons.. One day he passed out slips and 


asked that they write the name of the magazine 
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which they read most. They mostly wrote 
“Top Notch,” not one wrote the name of a 
really literary magazine. 

The next day he asked: “Have I taught you to 
read “Top Notch’?” They replied: “Oh, no, 
you teach us to read what you like to read, we 
read what we like to read.” 

Is it the business of the school to teach students 
to profess to admire what they do not read or to 
improve the reading done by the students in real 
life? We ask the question. We do not answer it. 

We are using in this issue bits of verse with a 
message. 

Verses are not poetry, but they may have a 
mission as truly as though they were. Poetry 
is read by few, while verses are read by the mul- 
titude. 

Some years ago at an Editorial Association 
dinner in Boston the then editor of one of Bos- 
ton’s near aristocratic dailies made a savage at- 
tack on yellow journalism. He was followed by 
the then representative of the Associated Press 
in Boston who said: “Journalism is a matter of 


color. Yellow journals are Read which make 
White journals Blue.” 

Braithwaite publishes an annual of American 
Poetry from the magazines of the year and there 
is rarely a selection that any high school student 
would ever read from choice. At the same 
time every first-class Sunday paper has a half 
page of verse some of which is read with a 
relish. 

Sam Walter Foss’s “Calf Path” and “House 
by the Side of the Road,” have had marvelous 
sale as has Nixon Waterman's “Rose to the 
Living.” Richard Burton’s “Human Touch”; 
Edmund Vance Cook's “How Did He Die” and 
Denis McCarthy's “Give Them a_ Place to 
Play,” have been read and reread by hundreds 
of thousands of Amerieams. 

Verses with a message will always have a 
place in American current publications and isn’t 
it affectation to have the schools continually in- 
sist that the verses of men like Will Carleton and 
women like Edna Dean Proctor are unworthy 
attention? 





A PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


BY LUCIA 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot has shown how by read- 
ing for fifteen minutes daily a selected number of 
books, filling a five-foot shelf, one may become 
acquaimted with the best of the world’s thought. 
To understand and digest Professor G. F. Ni- 
kolai’s “Biology of War,” read in short install- 
ments every day for a year and then reread 
would, I believe, give the thoughtful teacher who 
digested it more in one book of science, philo- 
sophy and practical suggestion for teaching fun- 
damental principles than any other reading in a 
given time. For research, in ancient and modern 
Iustory, in science of all departments, in poetry, 
philology, practical business and ancient and 
modern philosophy the book is a wonder of 
learning which reminds one of the work of the 
marvelously learned Grotius. This does not 
mean that it is pedantic or dull, only that the 
author seems to have taken all knowledge for 
his province. The greatest marvel is the judi- 
cial poise, the insight and the good will shown in 
every chapter, and the fact that these pages 
were written in a prison cell. 

How such a feat was mentally possible, or was 
permitted, how the manuscript got smuggled 
from Germany to Switzerland and was carefully 
translated and annotated; how the _ professor, 
broken in health, escaped in an aeroplane to 
Denmark is a romance which has few counter- 
parts even in the many extraordinary episodes 
ot the World War. 

The teacher who relies on prescribed  text- 
books and compendiums, and has never ven- 
tured outside the mechanics of pedagogy will 
find the “Biology of War” hard reading and may 
not understand what relation it has to his pro- 
fession. But the volume of 550 pages is primar- 
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ily written for the teacher. The last man who 
will read it or understand it is the man of mili- 
tary profession. It is a philosophy of human 


relationships, carefully reasoned out, and wa, 
inspired by a spirit of rebuke to the ninety-three 
representatives of German science and art whose 
hot-blooded appeal in October, 1914, became a 
notorious document. 

It opens up vistas of thought that make one 
gasp in wonder as when one from the plains gets 
his first glimpse of a snowy mountain peak. The 
unity of the world of mind and matter, the inter- 
penetration of science, art and politics by the one 
informing spirit; the whole false philosophy of 
a narrow nationalism, of domination and war as 
belieyed by so many of Nikolai’s own country- 
men are here elaborated in cccasionally such 
simple form that even the schoolboy can under- 
stand. For instance: 

“No living man can be conceived as other 
than part of an organism. A man talks and 
learns only because he sees others doing so; that 
is because he has some connection with these 
others. He can work only because he relies on 
the work of other men. For instance, I can 
write only because somewhere men have felled 
trees, other men have cut them up; others again 
have converted them to paper, and finally a 
whole series of men have conveyed the finished 
product to me. Another endless series of men 
furnish me with a pen, another .with a pen-holder 
and another with ink. But in order that these 
words may be printed, more endless hosts 
throughout the world have been busy. Some 
mined the lead for the type, others the iron for 
the machines, others again produced the oils and 
dyestuffs for the printer’s ink; and each of these 
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workers requires tools and food, the production 
of which has employed more enormous groups 
of people. 

“Thus, if we go back to ultimate causes, per- 
haps the whole world may have had to help in 
order that even the smallest. thought of an 
author may be transmitted to his reader. 
Neither intellectually nor physically would man 


be conceivable except regarded as part of a 
great organism.” : 

This doctrine, simplified, restated in various 
forms and made the subject of school themes 


should be a fundamental element in all grammar 
school and high school teaching. Beginning 
with tracing the origin of everything in the 
home from the banana and coffee bean to the 
photograph of a Raphael, the child’s vision must 
be extended with the cycle of the months to the 
perception of the organic nature of an interde- 
pendent world. The outburst of narrow nation- 
alism which has_ recently Balkanized Europe, 
erected hampering political and economic bar- 
riers and set the clock of progress back for gen- 
erations, must be shown as the tragic outcome of 
a false attitude towards the world and against 
man’s true nature. All progress must be to- 
ward co-operation, not separation. 

War is not only abnormal but futile. Its 
glorification is an essentially modern thing and 
its justification by pseudo-science, still more re- 
cent. The profound demonstration of this as bio- 
logic and historic fact is given but it is not so 
that he who runs may read. The thinker must 
dig out the thought and slowly digest it to com- 
prehend it. But the essence of it all can be made 
comprehensible to the High School student and 
partly perceived even by the child who is only 
beginning geography and history. It is much to 
be desired that a short, popularized edition 
should be published to bring to the common man 
the main principles of this book. 

Everything in the lessons on _ history, geog- 
raphy, civics, fiterature and patriotism should 
be made to emphasize the central truth of hu- 
man interdependence. Said Nikolai, even in 
the midst of the World War: “The war is only an 
episode and intercommunication—going to and 
fro—is an epoch. Intercommunication, 
which does not include merely trade, post and 
railroads but after all everything forming a tie 
between man and man; and a survey of the his- 
tory of evolution would soon prove that all this 
[human relationships] springs from the same 
origin—love. Humanity, love and intercom- 
munication therefore mean the same _ thing. 
What therefore ought to be done is to write a 
history of intercommunication from the point of 
view of humanity and likewise to promote it.” 
The full significance of these words dawns on the 
reader only after much study of the text. 

No greater boon could be given the rising 
generation than teachers inspired with the Kan- 
tian insight as regards the spiritual nature of the 
werld. Nikolai’s doctrine is based on Kant. 
He says: “Is it not at once -obvious that of all 
conceivable moral maxims none could be so un- 
suited to war as the injunction ‘act so that thy 
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action might become a universal maxim’? For 
if I shoot an enemy, I can not do so according 
to Kant, unless I also desire him to shoot me.” 
Kant’s philosophy is absolutely irreconcilable 
with war. It is Kant or war. Nikolai scores the 
philosopher who claimed that “only a good Kan- 
tian could be a good soldier and says, “the way 
Kant has been misused is even more repellent 
than the way religion has been misused.” 

The details of the World War will now fill 
school histories and whether war comes in future 
will depend upon the philosophy of human re- 
lationships that is to be taught the rising gener- 
ation. If the teacher would get at the kernel 
instead of the husks of what he is to teach, let 
him study the bold German who disclaimed 
against the folly of his countrymen and in the 
midst of war serenely looked beyond to an epoch 
of enlightenment and reason. The final chapter 
is superfluous and unsatisfactory and might well 
have been omitted. It displays a Comtian  at- 
titude of mind which Nikolai’s beloved Kant 
would have been the first to repudiate. It does 
not, however, affect the main thesis so marvel- 
ously elaborated. 
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THE MECHANICS OF WRITING* 


*“A Manual of the Mechanics of Writing.” 
mond Woodbury Pence. 
pany. 211 pages. 





By Ray- 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


We can render a good service to the “Manual 
of the Mechanics of Writing” and our readers 
at the same time by giving several samples of 
the way- Professor Pence puts sensible 
comment about correct writing. 

Use O in all forms of direct address, oh in all 
other cases. O is always capital, oh, never un- 
less at the beginning of a sentence. School 
terms are usually capitalized. Capitalize a word 
that becomes a part of a proper name as Chicago 
University, Wells College. 

Anyone of the these forms is correct, school 
house, school-house, schoolhouse. 

Use hyphen in adjective expressions. Both of 
these are correct: Up-to-date methods. He is up 
to date. 

Use a hyphen with half, quarter— as a half- 
dozen, a quarter-mile. 

Selfsame is never hyphenated, but self-made 
and similar expressions are always hyphenated. 

Hyhenate extemporized compounds, as This 
three-day-lay-off. 

Chagrined is an exception to 
doubling the final consonant 
vowel in an accented syllable. 

Traveling is preferred in America and travel- 
ling in England. Either is correct here. 

Ninth is an exception to its rule. 

Paid, laid, said are exceptions to their rule, 

Do not abbreviate the name of a month. 

Do not write th, rd, d or st after the day of 
the month. 

Do not write a date as 10|7/21, 

Professor Pence has Literally thousands of sug- 
gestions for correct and allowable forms in 
writing, and when it is allowable he gives his 
authority, : 
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THE ZONA GALE SCHOLARSHIP 


A unique experiment in scholarships, designed 
to meet the nee's of the student who has excep- 
tional capacity in a special field but who may be 
deficient in other fields, has just been undertaken 
by the University of Wisconsin. 

“The New York City branch of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Wisconsin has 
established an annual scholarship of the value of 
$700 to be known as the “Zona Gale Scholar- 
ship"—named in honor of a d’st'nguisheld gradu- 
ate of the univers_ty—:o be awardcd to a student 
who has shown that he possesses special talent 





of an unusually high order, and who wishes to 
spend all his time in the university in pursuing 
courses which he thinks will develop — his 
special talent, without being required to com- 
plete studies in which he has little or no inter- 
est. The holder of the scholarship will not be 
required to satisfy the regular entrance require- 
ments if he is deficient therein. 

To obtain this scholarship, a student need not 
haye completed the usual high school course of 
study, provided that he has given adequate 
proof, first, of the posses-ion of exceptional tal- 
nt in a particu’ar field, and second, that he can 
perfect his talent by spending a period at the uni- 
versity in the pursuit of studies of his own 
choosing. Such a student wi'l not be a candi- 
date ior a university degree, which always 
represents the completion of certain required 
studies. A committee of the universitv faculty 
will administer this scholarship, and the mem- 
bers of the committee will keep a svmpathetic 
eve on the student and note whether he is de- 
riving benefit from his residence in the univer- 
sity. So long as he is making progress in the 
development of his special talents he will be 
given complete freedom to follow anv program 
which he thinks wi'l be of greatest advantage to 
him, 

This scholarship iz open to any person in any 
part of the country who has given evidence of 
excentional creative ability in any field of human 
interest and activity. Nominations for the 
scholarship may be made to the registrar of the 
un-vers.ty by superintendents or princivals of 
schools, by teachers. or by any one else. To 
receive consideration, the nomination must be 
accompaniel by evidence that the candidate 
posses-es unusual original talent, and that he 
would be able to uti’ze the advantages offered 
by the unive sity for the development of the tal- 
ent. There are no restrictions in respect to 
aac, SCX, or race. 

‘This scholarship is in keeping with the tradi- 
tions and a‘'ms of the University of Wisconsin, 
which extends a welcoming hand to every in- 
dividual who c-n proverly utilize its facilities for 
intellectual, social, vthical. or vocational de- 
veloprent.” declares Professor M. V. ©’Shea of 


+ 


the university, chairman of the special committee 


having the scho'arship in charge. “It is 


thought that this experiment may vield some 
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evidence showing whether or not it is desirable 
to modify the’ usual college requirements for 
persons of special talent of an exceptionally high 
order. The comm(ttee will make reports to the 
Wisconsin Alumni Association of New York 
City regarding the outcome of the experi- 
men: 

“Anyone who will spend a few minutes glanc- 
ing through a biographical dictionary will hardly 
fail to note instances of distinguished men and 
women who were misfits in college. Some of 
the leaders in every department of human = ac- 
livity were either unable to enter college because 
they could not satisfy entrance requirements; or, 
having been admitted, were not allowed to re- 
main because of deficiency in certain prescribed 
studies, There are complaints in autohiographi- 
cal sketches of the lack of elasticity in college 
courses, which has resulted in the exclusion of 
persons who posses ed unusual talent im _ par- 
ticular fields but who were unable to complete, 
or who were not interested in, some of the re- 
quired work.” 





+ 
THE AIR-SPHERE 


“Handbook of Meteorology: A Manual! for Co-opera- 
tive Observers and Students.” By Jacques W. Redway. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Cloth. 294 pages 





Readers of the Journal of Education are fam- 
‘liar with the style of Dr. Jacques W. Redway, 
for, more than any other writer, he has furnished 
unusual facts in an unusual way for many years. 

His “Handbook of Meteorology” has nearly 
three hundred pages of the depth of wisdom and 
the height of interest. He gives the ordinary 
reacer the insight which the high priests of 
science have, as, for instance, styling atmosphere, 
air-sphere, which is what the Greek word means. 

In twelve lines Dr. Redway tells the story of 
Helium better than others tell it in pages. Tt is 
an “inert element,” an oxide of uranium, a con- 
stituent of pitch blend and other minerals, dis- 
covered by Cottrell in certain Texas gas wells, 
non-explosive and non-inflammable, buoyancy is 
about ninety-two per cent. of that of hydrogen, 
does not readily pass through balloon fabric, ete. 

Those who have experienced a Chinook can 
appreciate the fact that the word, to the Indians 
of the Columbia River country meant “snow- 
eater.” 

Dr. Redway’s extensive report on Hurricanes, 
Cyclones, Tornadoes and Cloudbursts is the 
most illuminating and discriminating analysis 
that we have seen. As always he makes science 
as plain as a-b-c. 

The chapter on Storms would be invaluable as 
a monograph. 

With “Handbook of Meteorology” available it 
will be an educational crime for any student to 
leave school without being a master of these re- 
markable phases of natural phenomenon. 


——-— —— —-@- @-e Qe @0e ——— 





I consult- the Journal of Education when I 
want to know what o'clock 


J. F. H.. New Ycerk. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE OVER-AGED IMMIGRANT FROM THE 
SOUTH. 
GARRY C, MYERs. 


Up until the marked recent reduction in immigra- 
tion as a result of congressional action there had de- 
velopé¢ a grave problem in the larger cities of the 
over-aged immigrant of the regular school age. That 
problem in a much less degree ‘still remains 4 respect 
to those from foreign countries. 

In addition to these foreign children many of whom 
were in their teens, who had to begin in the first 
grade and mingle with children barely babies, there 
have been the over-aged colored immigrant from the 
South to the Northern States. These almost grown- 
up colored children, many of whom cannot read and 
write, must start school just where the regular first- 
grade child begins. How awkward and embarrassing 
it must be to them. How annoying also must it be to 
the first-grade teacher! A few principals who have 
had adequate facilities have formed special classes for 
these over-aged colored and foreign-speaking children, 
graduating them into a regular grade class as soon as 
they are sufficiently advanced. In most cases, how- 
ever, they cannot be kept in the special class until 
they are ready to enter a class of their own age be- 
cause of overcrowding and because very few of them 
actually can overcome their handicap. One of the 
greatest problems to the teacher of these children is 
to find suitable textbooks. 

Texts for teaching English to foreigners give some 
good service to the non-English-speaking child of this 
class, but for the half-grown negro child there are no 
adequate texts available. Certainly children’s books 
as used in the nrst and second grades do not suffice 
for these pupils. Aware that they have passed the 
small child stage they cannot help but be greatly an- 
noyed by the childish appeal of the average first and 
second-grade readers. 

There is also the problem of the adult illiterate negro 
immigrant from the South who practically is without 
an opportunity for an education. 

In our great zeal to Americanize the foreigner we 
have overlooked the adult men and women, white as 
well as black, in our midst, who are far more numer- 
ous than we have supposed. 

Of course the final and effectual solution of this 
whole problem will come when there will have been 
established a federal department of education at the 
head of which shall be a cabinet-member with power 
equivalent to that of the Secretary of State or Secre- 
tary of Treasury. Then and only then adult illiteracy, 
the curse of American Democracy, will have vanished 
and all who are educable will have become reasonably 
educated. 


Oo 


The Chicago Elevated Railroads are reputed to hold the 
world’s record for safety of operation. In twelve years 
during the transportation of more than 2,000,000,000 peo- 
ple or the total population of the earth, there has not been 
a single fatal accident to a passenger on an elevated train. 

—=9——— 
GEOMETRICAL MOVIES. 


CHARLES H. SAMPSON 


Educators will be interested in the films on geom- 
etry being distributed by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago. r 

Geometry is generally a “dry” subject. It has little 
life as generally considered by the average boy dr 





girl pupil. These films promote interest because they 
give animation to a generally inanimate subject. 

The success of the films is based entirely on anima- 
tion. It is interesting to see geometrical lines and 
figures actually drawn on the screen instead of being 
thrown on in their entirety. These films put interest 
in geometry. 

The definitions of the whole of geometry are cov- 
ered. There are ¥000 feet of film. It represents an 
excellent beginning on the road to assisting in the 
teaching of mathematics by means of the moving pic- 
ture. These films can be used most effectively to cre- 
até a desire on the part of younger pupils to study the 
subject of geometry; to bring back to older pupils 
long out of school, geometrical knowledge previously 
learned but now forgotten; and for the purpose of 
presenting a rapid review of the subject. 

ee: vn 

California’s population, according to the 1920 census, is 
75.4 per cent. native white, 19.9 per cent. foreign-born 
white, 2.1 per cent. Japanese, 0.8 per cent. Chinese, 0.5 per 
cent. Indian and 1.1 per cent. negro. 

—vu 
THE VASSAR WAY. 
[New York Evening Post.] 





Vassar is one of many high-rank institutions that have 
limited their enrollment. For ten or twelve years the col- 
lege has closed its doors to many who would like to enter. 
The theory behind Vassar’s action, as behind that of other 
colleges, is that the college should not exceed the limits of 
its facilities to educate its students adequately. Now the 
Vassar authorities realized the danger in limited enroll- 
ment. They foresaw that conceivably the advance enrol!- 


ment would come to be made up of those who were well- 


to-do enough to know years in advance that their daugh- 
ters could go to college. Here’s the way the college 
handles the situation: Students may enroll for Vassar 
years in advance, and they do—daughters of graduates are 
in many cases enrolled in infancy. But the college admits 
only 320 new students each year, and holds in reserve 10 
places, or nearly one-third of each entering class, until the 
June preceding entrance. No one may enroll in advance 
for one of these hundred places, but any girl who decides 
at the last moment that she is able to come to Vassar may 
submit to a competitive examination for a place on this 
honor list—the examination including not only written 
tests but school records and evidences of character. 
—--o — 

Dear Mr. Winship: You have been in the service so 
many years and have come in touch with so many educa- 
tional leaders and educational problems that I am sure 
there is not in the United States an educator of moie 
sympathetic spirit or more generous disposition. 

). & 

Louisiana. 

deceecsinhivensbies 
DO THE TEACHERS TEACH? 

“Schools exist for two reasons: to give employment 
to teachers and to teach children. The first they are 
fulfilling quite satisfactorily, but the teachers do not 
teach.” 

Thus spoke the head of the department of psychol- 
ogy of the school system of a large city before a 
round table section of the High School Teachers’ 
Association. It was a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, 
for the subject of the round table was_ intelligence 
tests. Some asked him if he was speaking in jest. And 
that city still maintains its department of psychology 
—cui beno?—ard pavs this the 
teachers do noi teach the c'siidren, 


man who says that 


a large salary. 
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How then, pray, do the children acquire the knowl- 
edge and skill that they have? How then were their 
mental faculties so developed that our engineers per- 
form such wonders in construction and mining if the 
teachers did not teach them? How did our physicians 
acquire the ability to diagnose disease and stamp out 
its cause, or the skill to cut into the vital parts of the 
body and keep the patient alive and give him back to 
society, whole and useful, if the teachers did not teach 
then? How is it that the historian can tell us the his- 
tory of the past if the teachers in our schools did not 
first train his mind to generalize and to draw conclus- 
ions? How could the geologist tell us the history of 
the earth’s formation from his study of rocks and fos- 
sils if the public school teachers had not trained his 
mind to read the story of the earth in those rocks and 
fossils? 

If the assertion of this psychologist.is true that the 
teachers in the public schools do not teach, we have 
reached the limit in spanning rivers, tunneling moun- 
tains and eradicating the causes and sources of 
disease 

E. E. Cates. 

Parker, Arizona. 

——= = 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

A growing recognition of the value of reading and of 
libraries in high schools is evidenced by the action of the 
Library Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Teachers of English 
which jointly endorsed The Booklist of the American 
Library Association at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Des Moines last summer. The reso- 
lution of endorsement recommends the use of The Book- 
list not only as an aid in book selection, but for 
use on the reading tables of all high schools, and as a 
basis of current book evaluation in courses of English. 

The Booklist is a non-commercial publication issued ten 
times a year by the American Library Association. It ‘s 
supported in part by an endowment fund and is designed 
especially for librarians and teachers. The new books in- 
cluded in each issue are chosen by librarians as those most 
suitable for general use. The book notes are short and 
represent in every case a consensus of opinion rather than 
individual opinion. Classification number and catalog in- 
formation are given for each title. 

All future numbers will contain a short list of books 
especially useful in high school libraries. 

Sample copy and rates will be sent on request. 

sebastien 


THE KROMARGRAPHE. 


There has been invented in Europe a music type- 
writer called the kromargraphe. With the aid of this 
instrument, it is said, the composer may produce a 
typewritten scroli without the trouble of making the 
characters by hand. All that he has to do is to place 
himself at the piano and give free play to his creative 
fancies. Every stroke upon the keys is registered in 
regular musical character upon a paper scroll wound 
upon a drum. The machine operates through a system 
of electric contacts with the piano keys. The regis- 
tering apparatus, which resembles an ordinary type- 
writer in size, may, in order to remove discordant 
sounds, be placed at a distance from the piano, even in 
an adjoining room.—Christian Science Monitor. 

one 
Springfield, Mass., August 10, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Winship :— 

It is aot kindness to protect children against train- 
ing in the world’s work. There are probably a million 
bovs or more in America who, if bereft of parents and 


"com> \ * se q te "0° les 





For instance, last year I made a check of one hun- 
dred boys in the city of Springfield representing good 
homes and well-to-do parents, in many cases, and only 
thirty-cne of this one hundred had ever been required 
to learn how to work, though each one of the boys 
was over fifteen years of age and I presume most of 
the sixty-nine who had never been trained to work 
would have a pretty difficult job to earn their bread 
and butter in case their parents should suddenly 
depart. 

Very sincerely yours, 
O. H. Benson, 
Director, Junior Achievement Bureau. 


ves 

Among the items in Uncle Sam’s printing bill of $17,- 
000,000 is an item of a million dollars for editing the 
speeches of senators and congressmen. 

—9— — 

OUR DUTY TO THE COMING GENERATION. 

“To neglect crime at its source is a_ short-sighted 
policy, unworthy of a nation of our intelligence.” 

When Humane Education is made a regular part of 
the school curriculum, as is reading. writing and arith- 
metic, then can we hope to establish in the minds of 
the coming generation the principles of kindness, jus- 
tice, and mercy to all living creatures. “Humane Edu- 
cation furnishes the foundation for developing the 
highest product of civilization—-the good citizen.” 

Herbert Hoover says “If we could grapple with the 
whole child situation for one generation, our public 
health, our economic efficiency, the moral character, 
sanity and stabiiity of our people would advance three 
generations in one... Every child delinquent in body, 
education or character is a charge upon the com- 
munity.” 

Humane Education should be listed among the com- 
pulsory subjécts in the curriculum of the public 
schools. M. L. H. 

The University of Pennsylvania receives $1,550,000 
from the State this year, the largest State aid by a 
quarter of a million dollars it has ever received. The 
amount is divided as follows: General University main- 
tenance, $920,000; School of Education, $100,000; Ex- 
tension Schools, $85,000; Graduate School of Medicine, 
$125,000; University Hospital, $180,000; Polyclinic Hos- 
pital, $90,000; Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, $50,000. 

—- o—_——- 
HOW TO TELL A VERSIFIER FROM A POET. 
{Boston Herald] 


That was a fine distinction Mr. Clawson, one of the 
Stillman witnesses, made in court. 

“Are you a versifier, or should I call you a poet?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“IT suppose you had better call me a versifier,” mod- 
estly replied Mr. Clawson. “I publish my own poems.” 

From this we may deduce a useful rule, to wit: If 
you publish your own poems you are a versifier. If a 
publisher publishes your verses you are a poet. 

This will be of great interest to members of poetry 
societies, new and otherwise, throughout the country. 
The literary contest doesn’t matter, not a bit; 

"Tis how you get ‘em out that makes the poet—and 
the hit! 
Denis A. McCarthy. 
—_——_o—— 

Seventy-one degrees were granted in the Summer Ses- 
sion of the University of Nebraska, fifty-eight bacca- 
laureate degrees, eleven second degrees. and one doctor of 
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BOOK TABLE 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY. Two Volumes. Volume I, Wes- 
tern History. Volume Il, Eastern History. By 
Wallace W. Atwood, Nellie B. Allen, Edward XK. 
Robinson. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and 
Company. 

It is not a trite expression but a serious truth that 
it is impossible to give a description of these two 
books that will in anywise describe them. Nothing has 
been published that renders any such service to the 
student of geography and history that is rendered by 
these books. , 

Ot the Western Hemisphere there are sixteen maps, 
twenty-nine geographical exercises, twelve historical 
exercises, fifteen reviews, seventeen games and thirty- 
two pages of tracing paper. Of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere there are as many of each and six more geo- 
graphical exercises. 

The secret of the unique and valuable service ren- 
dered by these maps, exercises and games is in the 
emphasis placed upon “motor memory” as a_ re-en- 
forcement to visual memory. 

The authors have demonstrated high mastery of the 
art of bringing into prominence the facts in geogra- 
phy and history which are the essence of exact 
knowledge and have the fertilized germs of future 
needs. 

We can recall nothing in school-book making in 
these subjects that has eliminated so much while sav- 
ing so much that is indispensable to a child’s future 
needs in higher grades and in after life. 

There is withal rare genius in putting these educa- 
tional virtues into effective action by a series of de- 
vices through a “double fold” with the exercises at 
the left, the maps in the centre, and the tracing paper 
at the right. 

This arrangement makes possible the tracing of any 
one map for any number of different features, thus 
allowing teachers wide scope in the use of the ma- 
terial. 

GRINGOIRE, by Théodore de _ Banville, and LE 
LUTHIER DE CREMONE, by Francois Coppée. 
Edited, with introductions, notes and _ vocabulary, 
by Aaron Schatler, Ph. D., University of Texas. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 191 
pages. 

Gringoire, or Gringore, was a Villonesque poet of 
the time of Louis XI of France, and has been immor- 
talized by Victor Hugo in his “Notre Dame de Paris.” 
Banville’s one-act comedy idealizes him somewhat in 
the manner that Justin Huntly McCarthy has idealized 
Villon in “If 1 were King.” Dr. Schaffer has edited 
the play most creditably, providing an interesting in- 
troduction on the author, the play, and the real Pierre 
Gringore, as well as helpful notes. The same volume 
also contains Francois Coppee’s one-act verse drama 
dealing with the rival loves of two violin-makers of 
Cremona, tor which the editor has also prepared an 
informative introduction and adequate notes. A com- 
plete vocabulary for the reading of both plays is 
provided. The book is a worth-while addition to the 
Holt list of modern language texts. 

SELF-HELP ENGLISH LESSONS, FIRST BOOK. 
By Juha Helen Wohlfarth. Illustrated by Frederick 
Richardson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Cloth. 

Learning to Learn is the latest definition of educa- 
tion and Julia H. Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney 


have captured it while it is in its infancy and are 
making a series of “Self-Help English Lessons” based 
on the idea that what a child learns in school has 
slight signiticance unless he learns in school to learn 
out of school. “Self-Help” is the old-fashioned way 
of saying “Learn to Learn.” 

Mr. Mahoney has been developing the idea in the 
Lowell, Massachusetts, State Normal School and in 
the public schools used as Practice Schools for his 
institution for some years and Miss Wohlfarth has 
put all this in practice in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, so brilliantly that, together, they are mak- 
ing a most captivating series of “Seli-Help English 
Lessons. 

MITHRIDATE. Tragedy in 5 Acts. By Jean Racine. 
Edited. with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
Leo Rich Lewis, Associate Professor of Modern 
Languages in Tufts College. Chicago, New York, 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 230 pages. 

The Sanborn publications are becoming notable for 
typographical excellence, and this editicn of Racine’s 
“Mithridate,’ the only edition for English-speaking 
students, is no exception to the rule, for it is beauti- 
fully printed on excellent paper. Sut attractiveness 
in dress is not of course its main appeal; Professor 
Lewis has seen to that. His editorial efforts have pro- 
vided an edition that is at once an ideal introduction 
to Racine tor students who are just tackling 17th cen- 
tury French literature and a_ thoroughly adequate 
scholarly redaction of the play for more advanced 
students. Copious footnotes and an unusually full vo- 
cabulary account for all the difficulties of the play and 
of the French of the Neo Classic drama, while an ex- 
cellent introduction provides abundant information on 
the life of Racine, his plays, and form and verse in 
French tragedy. Selections from French writers like 
Faguet, Brunetiére and Lentilhac discuss Racine as 
dramatist and poet, Racine’s enemies, Racine’s dra- 
matic system, and Racine and Shakspere. It is evident 
that the making of the edition has been a labor of 
love, with its enthusiasm tempered and checked by 
painstaking, conscientious scholarship. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Elementary Qualitative Analysis of the Metals and 





Acid Radicals.”. By Frederick C. Reeve, KE. D. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company. : 

“The Hereford Aesop.” By Oliver Hereford “Busi- 
ness English and Correspondence.” By Roy Davis and 
Clarence H. Lingham.—“Practical Map Exercises in 
Geography.’—Eastern Hemisphere. By Wallace W. At- 


wood, Nellie B. Allen and Edward K. Robinson. Boston: 
Ginn and Compay. 


“The Technique of Pageantry.” By Linwood Taft, Ph. 
D. New York: A. S. Barnes Company 

“The Pocket Mathematical Wizard.” By John F. 
Brown. Boston: Four Seas Company. 

“Inter Lilia.” By A. R. Ramsay Cambridge, Mass.: 
The ‘University Press. 

“Yosemite, and Its High Sierra.” By John H. Wil- 
liams. San Francisco: John H. Williams 

“The Principles of Language Study.” By Harold E. 
Palmer. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

“Marlborough and The Rise of the British Army.’ By 
C. T. Atkinson. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 

“A Short History of England.” By Cyril Ransome. 


New York: Longman’s, Green & Co. 

“The Teaching of Shorthand in Intermediate or Junior 
High Schools." By W. L. Mason New York: Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons. 








Oculists and Physictese 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physiciass 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druagist—accept no Substitute. and if interesteé 
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TUS EUBLISHTED | DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
The Life of for the Grades | 























and Junior High Schools 


| 
ARTEMAS WARD | co 
The first Commander-in-Chief of the American Revolution | SIMPLEST LATEST BEST | 
By CHARLES MARTYN | TEXTBOOK | 


Atev BIOGRAPHY which clearly presents is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ New Book 

one —— oy tere of the early | 
enese attainenente have bees vacously and || ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS © 
contradictorily estimated. 
A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 


Foods and Cookery, and the 
care of the House 


| 
Its carefully authenticated material includes | 
contemporary documents, here published for 
the first time, which throw new light on the 
first stage of the war of the American Revolu- | Pe Pa Re, 
tion. No student can obtain a correct under- Abia tihecdiney neadine 
standing of the siege of Boston without reading Recitation and project work 
the chapters devoted to it in this biography. | 





Published in January, 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


A volume of 350 pages, well printed and il- 


lustrated, and handsomely and strongly bound. Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 


The price is only $3.00—a low. figure for and NEW MEXICO 


such a work at present costs. 





Your bookseller will supply you, or remit direct to 


| 
ARTEMAS WARD, Publisher, 50 Union Square, New York | LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ENGLISH 


Hitchcock: JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 

Ward: JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Laselle: SHORT STORIES OF THE NEW AMERICA 
Laselle: JOY IN WORK—(A second collection of short stories. ) 


_ MATHEMATICS 


Taylor and Allen: JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, Book I and Book II 
Finney and Brown: MODERN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC—Brief Course 


SCIENCE 


Barber: SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 
Moon: BIOLOGY 
McCarthy: HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 
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eDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo) events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
f schoo] work or school adminis- 
ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imgertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ 
sociation at Rutland. 


Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 
18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 
20-22: Southern 
Executive Secretary, 


As- 


Division, Pueblo. 
H. B. Smith, 


532 Commonwealth Building; Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
26-28: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Detroit. 


(Mass.) Teach- 
Association, Greenfiela. 


NOVEMBER 

3-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
tional Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

10-12: New England 
School 
House, 
urer, 
burg. 


31: Franklin County 
ers’ 


Association of 
Superintendents at State 
Boston. Secretary-Treas- 
Ernest W. Robinson, Fitch- 


DECEMBER. 


27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language 
tion of America, Johns 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


28-30: Centra] Division, ibid.. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


JANUARY, 1922 
Vocational Education Asso- 


Associa- 
Hopkins 


11-14: 


ciation. of the Middle West. Audi- 


torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
12-14: Kansas City, Mo.,_ National 
Society for Vocational Education. 
Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 W. 
42d St., New York. 





ARKANSAS, 

The Governor has appointed a com- 
mission to make a survey of the school 
system of the state. In announcing 
his appointments, the governor issued 


the following statement :— 
“I tried to get the legislature to 
authorize such a commission, but ail 


we got was the commission to make 
the university survey. But I wanted 
a more comprehensive survey, one 
that would go to the root of our edu- 
cational backwardness by looking into 
our primary conditions, from the little 
log schoothotise on up to and includ- 
ing the high schools and state schoois. 

“I have named twenty-six of the 
best men and women I could think of. 
They are to direct the survey, not 
make it. It is certainly regretted that 
this commission starts without funds, 
but it is hoped that  public-spirited 
citizens of means will contribute to 
make it possible to obtain the services 
of experts and organizations. to make 
the survey and report. 

“It will be noted that 
avoided appointing persons who are 
connected with any state-supported 
institution, but this is only to insure 
an unbiased and disinterested action. 
The agricultural schools and the state 
normal will certainly be looked after. 

“In the recent Zook report upon the 
University of Arkansas we were 
startled to note that the lack of pat- 
ronage for that important institution 
was charged to the lax stafe of our 
elementary and secondary schools, that 


I have 
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schools cof 
Gay 


high 


bul 


the Arkansas turned 
vat eraGcates “NY iITi-1yIRw> 
tuuat only 12,504 stugems were enroled 
in the states high scnools Qhat year. 


“The people of Arkansas want to 
take stock of these cundimions, | be- 
lieve. 1 realize that the- province of 


such a commission as ] have appointed 


is lmited to mere survey and report, 
and that I can only lay that report 
before the General Assembly, but I 


am taking the lead in the matter be- 
cause | tuimk it my duty. I have long 
been deeply concerned about educa- 
tional conditions in Arkansas. I feel 
sure that the people and the levislature 
will meet the needs properly and 
promptly, once they are made to see 
the need and the way. 

“Taxation, school attendance, teach- 
ing efficiency, everything waits upon 
the effort and the will to find the 
remedy, and its application. Illiteracy 
is the common enemy of advancement 
in most things now. We have a great 


state. We have a great people. We 
need most of anything to apply the 
weapons at hand. Our people need 


to be aroused. 
struck.” 


The hour for this has 


Following are the members of the 
commission: \W. B. Mann, chairman, 
Marianna; W. V. Tompkins, Prescott: 


G. W. Donaghey, Little Rock; Ste- 
phen Brundidge, Searcy; W. P. 
Fletcher, Lonoke; Clay Sloan, Blaek 
Rock; John D. Elldridge, Gregory; 


Hamp Williams, Hot Springs; E. W. 
Gates, Crossett; Dr. J. R. Dale, Tex- 
arkana; J. R. Hamlen, Little Rock; 
Herbert Pryor, Rector; H. C. Me- 
Kinney, E] Dorado; John Q. Wolf, 
Batesville; W. E. Green, Pine Bluff; 
John G. Rossman, Fort Smith; Mark 
Valentine, Scotts; Alfred Kahn, Little 
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grade 
achievements of the 


- Aldine Reading Method 


Strong and convincing as are the thousands of endorsements of the 
Method, a classroom demonstration must of necessity be more 
satisfying to the teacher of reading, and an invitation is accordingly 
extended to superintendents and others who may be interested to 
send for specimen copies of the Aldine Readers and Cards. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


of large city systems and of county or rural 
systems unite with primary supervisors 
extolling 


teachers’ in 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


and 


the wonderful 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 








THE FIGHT IS ON! 


Free Textbooks vs. Wear, Tear and Soiling 


Settle the dispute by using 


Holden Book Covers 


on All New Books and those in Good Condition 


DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
HOLDEN COVERS WEAR LIKE LEATHER! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Rock: Ray McLester, Heber Springs; 
J. J. Harrison, secretary, Little Rock; 
Miss Minnie U. Rutherford-Fuller, 
Magazine; Mrs. J. R. Wilson, War- 
ren: Mrs. C. L. Moore, Jr., Osceola ; 
Mrs. Max Lane, Helena; Mrs. Frank 
Peel. Bentonville; Mrs. J. E. Wil- 
liams, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. There are 1,500 
Junior and Senior high school teach- 
ers in the city and 4,000 elementary 
teachers. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. Appraisal of the 


estate of the late William F. Arm- 
strong of New York shows that he 
left property valued at $1,822,192 net. 
Public bequests exceed $1,000,000, in- 
cluding a specific bequest of $100,000 
and the residuary estate, amounting to 
$726,786, to Wesleyan University of 
Middletown, Conn. 





ILLINOIS. 


JACKSONVILLE. Illinois College 
is rounding up a new fund of $500,000 
which will enable it to pay better sal- 
aries and otherwise improve the insti- 
tution. 





INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. There is to be 
a meeting of educational buyers and 
purchasing agents of universities and 
colleges in connection with the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents at Indianapolis in 
October. The dates of the conven- 
tion are October 10 to 13 inclusive. 
The educational conference itself will 
take place Monday afternoon, October 
10, at 2 o'clock. It will be preceded by 
a group luncheon. Methods of reduc- 
ing expenses and increasing efficiency 
will be discussed together with other 
topics of interest. 
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A NEW KIND OF ARITHMETIC 


Socialized, Dramatized Arithmetic 
Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By GEORGIA ALEXANDER, District Superintendent of 
Indianapolis Schools, and JOHN DEWEY, 
Professor in Columbia University. 


An entirely new kind of arithmetic. Socialized 
recitations, often dramatized.—Essentially a text- 
book for the pupil.—His number work is extracted 
from his own life activities.— Most of the lessons can 
be worked out by the pupil alone.—Practical short 
methods are taught.—Advance work is presented 
gradually and logically, interspersed with quantities 
of oral and written exercises. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORIES 


Woodburn and Moran's Histories 


Introduction to American History 
(America’s European Beginnings—sixth grade) 


Elementary American History and Government 
(Revised to 1921—seventh and eighth grades) 


They explain the America of today—civilization, 
institutions, traditions. Religious and _ political 
questions treated impartially. Written in fresh and 
virile style. New maps and illustrations. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


Wew York, 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Ave. 














Stimulus 


is needed in geography. Little is being. 
realized from the tremendous amount of 
interesting material available for the uses 
of instruction. If you want to know 
how to enliven your geography classes 
and if you want the sources of collateral 
material for use with your pupils—in 
short, if you want the best of modern 
theory and practice, we offer you 


Teaching Geography by Problems 


By E. E. Smitu 
of the Richmond, Va., Public Schools 


This book has just been published 
and is a text-book for classes in geog- 
raphy methods and a book for the 
teacher actually at work in the schoo]. 


Price $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Garden City New York 
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s- TEACHERS AGENCIES. x # 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Reston, Mass., 2-A Park Street *Httsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 

Now York, N. Yn 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Big, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ounded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
quustunae ane — “ 6 BEACON STREET, BUSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 
































EE 
schools and colleges, which breaks all 
have records. 


MAINE. 
The State Normal Saree 

struck a new pace. Gorham and Farm- Pe Se eee ee 

ington have A <td their record in en- MASSACHUSETTS. 
rollments. In fact all State Normal The teachers of Adams, North 
Schools are crowded to their utmost Adams, Williamstown, Clarksburg, 
capacity.. Fort Kent has an addition Savoy and Florida withdrew from the 
to its Training School, Machias has a Berkshire County Teachers’ Associa- 
$50,000 addition and Presque Isle is tion shortly after the annual meeting 
to have a new building costing $150,- last year. They have formed the 
000. North Berkshire Teachers’ Associa- 
The past summer more than 1,200 tion. These teachers held their first 
teachers were in professional summer annual convention in North Adams, 














OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 

Penmanship 1s still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United states, and 


their services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 


writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 
of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 


posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 

PALMER METHOD SPELLERS al) in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 
’ more and more the attention of modern edu- 

cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 

spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place,New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


A Kind Note from Amherst, Mass. 


I distributed the set of books “Clematis,” by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb, one after- 
noon to my forty-five Fourth Grade pupils—ages 8 yrs. to 13 yrs., and for half-an-bhour 
they were lost to anythingelse. I think I could have heard a pin drop at any time. 

It was almost impossible to get them to do anything but read that book the rest of the 
afternoon, and pupils remained in their seats after school to read, some of them nearly 
half-an-hour. 

For two or three days after that it was *‘Clematis’’ the first thing in the morning and 
at every opportunity through the day. 

I must confess that I had much the same feeling about the book that the children 
seemed to have. MAY L. CROCKER, Teacher. 














ARLO ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th or Sth grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
55 Cents 65 Cents 60 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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Friday, September 23, with Dr. A. B 
Meredith, commissioner of education, 
Connecticut, and Dr. Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education, Massachw_ 
setts, as the chief speakers. The pro- 
gram throughout was highly success- 
ful and indicated a splendid start for 
the new organization. The 


y ( otticers 
elected for the ensuing year were: 
) = ; oy “ ; ‘" : 
President, Superintendent Burr } 


Merriam, North Adams, Mass.: vice- 
presidents, Miss Margarert Tumpane 
\dams, Mass., Miss Lionel E. Ball’ 
Williamstown, Mass. : secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Grace A. Griffin, North 
Adams, Mass. . 

BOSTON. The latest 
figures at Simmons show a total of 
1,21) students, representing _ thirty- 
eight states of the Union, as well as 
France, Italy, Turkey, Brazil, Canada 
Hawaii, Canal Zone and Alaska. 

BRAINTREE. The school commit- 
tee has appointed C. Edward Fisher 
oi Soston as superintendent of 
schools to succeed Edward Flood, who 
las resigned. Mr. Fisher will begin 
his duties October 15. He has been 
connected with schools in the western 
part of the state for a number of 
years. 

SHARON. Plans have been pre- 
pared for a_ school building to be 
erected for the town of Sharon. It 
will be of brick, two stories high, with 
basement, and cost $x0,000 


registration 


MICHIGAN. 

BIRMINGHAM. Birmingham is 
building a new grade school that will 
accommodate about 300 pupils. It is 
scientifically heated and lighted, the 
heating and ventilation plant being 
sunk in the ground at the rear of the 
school, thereby avoiding all danger of 
fire and noise. 

CAMDEN. The high school has ex- 
perienced a seventy-five. per cent. in- 
crease in attendance. » This -is the re- 
sult of a special effort made by both 
the board of education and the faculty 
to make it one of the best in the state. 

THREE OAKS. The public school 
at this place will occupy its new build- 
ing sometime during the autumn: 
Provision is made for six grade rooms, 
five high school classrooms, four 
laboratories and vocational rooms, the 
high school study room, gymnasium 
with stage appointments, library, and 
office. In addition to the regular 
literary and academic courses, — the 
hich school offers vocational training 
in agriculture, manual and household 
arts, and commercial subjects. 





NEBRASKA. 
NORFOLK The corner stone is 
laid for a half-million-dollar high 
school building. 
OHIO 


CLEVELAND. The Cleveland 
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EMERSON 
Gollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to- 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S t(aTeE 








_NORMAL SCHOOL 


SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 


high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 


PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 


Schools. A. C. 


BOYDEN, Principal. 
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School of Education is giving its first 
vear students a series of seeing-Cleve- 
land trips so that later on as teachers 
they may have first hand knowledge 
of local conditions. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The board of directors of the 
Oklahoma Education Association have 
elected County Superintendent N. O. 
Hopkins of Okmulgee president of 
the association. They have also elected 
Superintendent FE. D. Price of Enid 
vice-president of the association. This 
association is managed by a board of 
directors each elected for a term of 
three years, and each representing 
one of the district associations. The 
board members with their terms of 
expiration are as_ follows: W. G. 
Masterson, McAlester, Southeastern 
District, 1922; A. L. Richards, Elk 
City, Southwestern District, 1922; 
John T. Hefley, Henryetta, East Cen- 
tral District, 1923; E. D. Price, Enid, 
Northern District, 1923; M. R. Floyd, 
Vinita, Northeastern District, 1924; 
A. W. Fanning, Alva, Northwestern 
District, 1924. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Ambitious 
school teachers, working hard to gain 
college credits, and therefore attend- 
ing classes themselves after school 
hours, are being given assistance by 
the Philadelphia Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Each teacher will have in hand 
a complete program, compiled by 
Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, principal of 
the South Philadelphia High Schoo! 
for Girls, and her assistants, showing 
what courses may be taken and where. 
According to Superintendent Broome 
more Philadelphia —_ public school 
teachers spent the summer at Temple, 


the University of Pennsylvania, Co- 
lumbia and State College than ever 
before. 


The roster of extra classeS for the 
season 1921-22 covers courses in Eng- 
lish education, hygiene, recreational 
activities, Latin-America and apprecia- 
tion of pictures. Tuition fees range 
from $16 to $2 a course. 





RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 3rown’s entering 
class has once again surpassed even 
the most liberal estimates. The enter- 
ing class now numbers 427 men, of 
whom 393 are candidates for degrees 
and thirty-four are special students. 
This represents a selection from over 
twelve hundred men. Brown’s largest 
previous entering class was 280 degree 
candidate freshmen in 1919. The to- 
tal lumber of undergraduate men is 
1,078 thus far, divided by classes as 
follows: Seniors, 164; juniors, 219; 
sophomores, 241; freshmen, 393, and 
specials, 61. ; 


Maximum Map Values 
AT MINIMUM COST 


Now you can discriminate 


Geography and History Maps 
Reflecting the best in 
American Scholarship 

WRITE 


DENOYER-GEEPERT CO. 
FOR CATALOG 
Scientific Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
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to New York to take a rural school came one of our teachers om 
FROM WASHINGTO telegraph notice on September 26. We do not often attempt to 
place teachers before they are registered with us, but this time the call and the teacher came 
to us by the same mail and the fit was too obvious to be overlooked. A rural school in Mont~- 
gomery county needed a teacher immediately—a rural teacher wrote from Wash- 
ington that she wanted a school immediately, that she had taught such schools 
four years, and held a rural renewable certificate. This with her excellent penman- 
ship and well-worded business letter T0 s0 that we recommended her and the district 
made her fitness convincing enough, superintendent wired her to come and begin 
work at once. She wrote us on September 28: “Iam enclosing two dollars registration fee. 
I have written today for money to cover my commission, which will reach you no later than the 
last of this week. I hope this will be satisfactory to you. Thanking you for the prompt 
and kind attention I have received. | am.’ There are constantly places coming 
to hand from country, from town and from city schools. and we are NEW YORK 
> 


ready to bring back any teachers whe wish tw return from Washington to 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bildg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





25 East Jackson 


Cole,, 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Mgr. 
introduces to Coll 
Sch 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY sols and Fami 


and FOREIGN P ce) 2 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ané 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good School» 
to parents. Call on or address 








recom nends teachers and has filled hun 


dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent fondheen. Tren 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
ea 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need s 


Kellogg's Agency ose yeae 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
cee FIFTH AVaNUE “UPcTO® people. We 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD.?ros. free to school officials, 











\ TE find for teachers the kind of position desired 
with the kind of > 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


and 
teachers required. Send for 


schools 
blanks, 


supply 
enrollment 


3246 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 





BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapei St., Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teachers 









We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 








Long Distance Telephone 
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Now Ready 
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Fourth New Revised Edition of the Popular Text Book 


“WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC” 


by Anne Shaw Faulkner 


. 


Appreciation in 


—Homes 


—Clubs 


—Colleges 


SHAW FAULKNER 


ania icapamenne 
a IV. 


ANNE 


The text matter is divided 
four parts as follows: 


An inspirational handbook for 
the study of Music History and 


—High Schools 
—Norma! Schools 


—Conservatories 


into 


I. Learning to Listen: 
National Music 
II. The History of Music 
III. The Orchestra: 
velopment of Instrumen- 
tal Music 
The Opera and Oratorio 


The De- 


Over 400 pages; profusely illustrated in half-tone; thoroughly 
exemplified at every point by incomparable Victor Records. 


List price $1.00 (15 cents additional by mail). 
“What We Hear in Music” has won enthusiastic endorsement 


from teachers and students everywhere during the 
seven years of its existence. Hundreds of high 
schools, normal schools, colleges, and conserva- 
tories have adopted it as a text book. 

With ““What We Hear in Music,” a Victrola, 
and the illustrative Victor Records, the study of 
Music History and Appreciation is lifted from 
the realm of dry, matter-of-fact reading about 
the subject into the fascinating field of actually 
hearing the real music! 


For further information con- 


or write to the 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products 
Look under the lid! Look on the label 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 

amden, N. J. 


- * 
sult any dealer in Victor products, ° 





Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 
Finish, golden oak, waxed. 
This !s the instrument thatis 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to allround school use. 

Vhen the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe “nd 
secure from danger and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people 
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